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HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Gh :. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STERLING SILVER WARE, 


AND DEALER IN 


PLATED WARES OF ALL THE BEST MANUFACTURERS, 


HAS ON HAND A LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY AND BRIDAL PRESENTS. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 








LONDON SOCIETY: 


A POPULAR MAGAZINE. 


BRILLIANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 


MESSRS. HURD & HOUGHTON 


Beg to announce an arrangement with the publishers of LONDON 
SUCIETY for a reissue in this country of that richly illustrated 
monthly. The magazine will be elegantly printed at the River- 
ae Press, from duplicate plates, without omissions or altera- 
tions. 


PROGRAMME FOR 1867. 
PLAYING FOR HICH STAKES. 


By Miss Tuomas. Withillustrations. 


SKETCHES FROM Beg BENCH AND THE 


Accompanied by Portraits. 
ANECDOTE AND COSSIP ABOUT CLUBS. 
SOME ‘‘CLUB’’ MEMORANDA. 
““RECOLLECTIONS OF A BACHELOR.” 


By “Jack Easer, Esquire.”” Illustrated by O. Du Maurier. 


ENCLISH CARICATURE. 
Nores ON THE MASTERS OF HumoRIstTic ART IN ENGLAND. 


With illustrations drawn from the Salient Points of Famous 
Caricatures. 


THE OLD LONDON HOSTELRIES, 


AND THE MEN WHO FREQUENTED THEM, 


ARTISTS’ NOTES FROM CHOICE 
PICTURES. 


The Paintings rendered on Wood by W. Luson Thomas. 


THE FALCONER’S LAY. 
Ilustrated by Birket Foster. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF A PUBLIC 
NUISANCE. 
By JamMrs GREENWOOD (THE AMATEUR ‘‘CASUAL”’), 


And other readable and entertaining topics, amply illustrated by 
eminent artists. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Single numbers, ; . ° Fe , 
One copy, one year, . ° . 
Two copies, one year, . : ° 
Five copies, one year, . ° 
Ten copies, one year, . . : 
And an extra copy gratis. 


CLUBBING WITH THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: 
The Riverside Magazine ($2 50 per annum) and London Society 
($4 50 per annum) sent to one address for six dollars. 
All subscriptions are payable in advance. 


HURD:!& HOUCHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


*,* The January number will be ready for delivery in a few 
days, and sent to any address, prepaid, on receint of 30 cents. 


M. W. DODD, 506 Broadway, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE NEW WORK 
By the Author of The Schénberg-Cotta Family. 
THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS. 


A STORY OF THE ENGLISH CIVIL WARS. 


By the author of The SchUnberg-Cotta Family. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 %5. 
Uniform with our other volumes of this series by the same au- 


or. 
POEMS, 


By the author of The Schinberg-Cotta Family. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1 %5, on tinted paper, bevelled boards, etc. 


A new work by the author of Mary Powell. 
THE FAIRE GOSPELLER; 
BEING PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF ANNE ASKEW. 


1 vol. 16mo, $1 %5. 
On tinted paper, etc., uniform with Mary Powell, 





A BEAUTIFUL HoLipAy GIFT! 


THE FINEST PARLOR GAME YET MADE. 


MARTELLE: 
THE NEW PARLOR GAME, 


[PATENTED] 
is the charming novelty of the present season. It is entirely 
new in its combinations, and possesses the attractive features of 
Croquet, Ten-pins, and Billiards. Ladies will find it peculiarly 
attractive. 


IT IS RECEIVED EVERYWHERE WITH ENTHUSIASM, AND 
DELIGHTS ALL WHO EXAMINE IT. 
An illustrated descriptive book, fully describing and explain- 


ing the game, will be sent to any address upon receipt of ten 


cents to prepay postage, etc. Order through any bookseiler, or 


direct of 
RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 


540 Broadway, New York. 





Ingemisco. 





The Gen. Prot. Episc. S. S. Union and 
Church Book Society 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


BesstzE AT STONY LoNEsomE. 18mo, cloth, 90 cts. ;16mo, cloth, $1. 

Grace HovuautTon’s Story. 18mo, cloth, 75 cts. ; 16mo, cloth, 90 
cts. 

A SuMMER AT MARLEY. 18mo, cloth, 75 cts. ; 16mo, cloth, 90 cts. 

16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 

Litu1e’s Visit. 18mo, paper, 12 cts. ; cloth, 30 cts. 

RounD THE WoRLD. 18mo, paper, 10 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

CuristmMas Eve. 18mo, paper, 12 cts. ; cloth, 40 cts. 

Kine TARANTULA, HoME oF THE LoTUS FLOWER, AND OTHER 


Srorres. By Miss Anna B. Cooke. In 1 vol. 18mo, cloth, 60 
cts. In 2vols. 18mo, cloth, each, 40 cts. 

Macic SPECTACLES AND OTHER Stories. By Miss Cooke. 18mo, 
cloth, 40 cts. 

Tue CurisTmas GirtTs, and five other small volumes, comprising 
all of the above stories by Miss Cooke. 18mo, cloth, each, 25 
cts. 

Tue SERIES OF ELEVEN STORIES, in paper covers, per set, 18mo, 
paper, $1. 


CHARITY ; or, NETTIE’S VICTORIES, 


32mo vols. for the Younger Children. 
Dick AND HIS MoTHER, Etc. 2 vols. paper, each, 3 cts. 
cloth, 20 cts. 
Boys In THE Woop, Etc. 2 vols. paper, each, 3 cts. 
20 cts. 
Bunp Beaaar, Erc. 2vols. paper, each, 3 cts. 
cts. 
CHILDREN IN THE Boat, Etc. 
cloth, 20 cts. 
GEOFFREY’s BirnTHDAY (one story), paper, 6 cts.; cloth, 2) cts. 
Minnte’s Dotu’s Hovssk (one story), paper, 6 cts.; cloth, 20 cts. 
The Society publish many other books suitable for holiday gifts 
a list of which will be sent on application. 
The following books are in press, to be ready some time in 
December: 
A New Work by the author of The Little Episcopalian and 
Bessie Melville, entitled 
Auntie’s Christmas Trees. Price 90 cents. 
Norah and Winnie. Price 50 cents. 


1 vol. 
1 vol. cloth, 
1 vol. cloth, 20 


2 vols. paper, each, 3cts. 1 vol. 


THE HOME JOURNAL 
FOR 1867 


commences a new volume with the issue of to-day, and appears 
printed on the best of white paper, with an entire vesture of new 
type. 

CONTENTS. 


Backward Glances: A New Year Poem. By Hiram Torrey. 

Part I. of Salome. A new serial. By Daisy Howard. 

Cakes and Ale at Woodbine. Sketch. By Barry Gray. 

Dental Science. By Our Dental Reporter. 

New Year’s Greeting. Editorial. 

The Ballot for Woman. Editorial. 

The Broadway Gait: An Essay on Walking. 

Ladies and their Height in the Saddle. Selected. 

The History of My Dogs: A Dogmatic Essay. 

Literary Notes about Authors and Books. 

Personal Column—What the Notabilities are doing at Home 
and Abroad. 

Snow Flakes: Poem. By F. G. Fairfield. 

Foreign Gossip—The Cream of the Foreign Press. 

Music and the Drama. 

Hunger that Never Ceases: Poem. By Henry Morford. 

London Poems. Review of Robert Buchanan. 

Historical Romance. Letter from Clara Mundt. 

St. Elmo. Review of Miss Evans’s new book. 

Letter from Story, the American sculptor, at Rome. 

Latest Literature. Brief notices of recent publications. 

And a mélange of other instructive and entertaining reading 
matter. 

THE Home JourNAt is sent by mail, or served by carriers, in 
New York and Brooklyn, at $3 per year. 

Address the Editors, 


N. P. WILLIS & MORRIS PHILLIPS, 
107 Fulton Street, New York. 


“The most comprehensive work ever written on the subject— 
highly creditable to the author and adapted to be of great ser- 
vice.”—North American Review. 


ALGER’S FUTURE LIFE. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET (NEAR HOWARD), N. Y., 
Has now ready a new edition (the fourth), revised, of 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF. THE [DOCTRINE 
OF A FUTURE LIFE, 
AS IT HAS PREVAILED IN ALL NATIONS AND AGES. 
By William R. Alger. To which is appended a Complete History 
of the Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life; or, a Cat- 
alogue of Works Relating to the Nature, Origin, and Des- 
tiny of the Soul. The titles classified and arranged chro- 
nologically, with notes, and an index of authors and sub- 
jects. we ton Abbot, Associate Librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Fourth edition. Royal 8vo, 924 pp., cloth, $4 50. 
The publisher respectfully asks the attention of readers tot 
following few (out of many) specimens of the jadgment 
passed on Mr. Alger’s work by the critical press: 


“His research, his learning, his candor, his care are amazing, 
ind his book is entitled to rank among the ablesi productions of 
the age.”— Christian Advocate and Journal. 

‘There is no work of heavy{ theological learning within our 
knowledge that is so vivid and racy inits dictionas this. It flows 
in one living stream from beginning to end.”’— Christian Inquirer. 

“Of this Yearned and elaborate treatise, we are free to say that 
it contains. without a rival or a pee- in English literature, sucha 
comprehensive and authentic statement and analysis of the his- 
tory of opinions respecting the future existence of the soul, as to 
render it almost invaluable to theological students of every grade.” 
— Christian Intelligencer. \ " i ‘ 

“Mr. Alger has henceforth identified his namé with a theme 
older than history, momentous as eternity, permanent as the 
being of man.”’—Boston Traveller. - 

* A work of remarkable interest, we may say of remarkable fasci- 
nation. Learning without pedantry, life without superficiality, 
exhaustive in material, admirable in arrangement.”"—New York. 
Evening Post. i 

“The subject of a future Jife is the most attractive and import- 
ant subject within the realm of human thought: The most re- 
markable feature of the present work is that, without sacrificing 
clearness or connectedness, it compresses into a single volume 
everything that is really of any value or interest, in the whole of 
this mighty field.”°— Boston Journal. | 

* A book for students, being a model of lucid method and com- 
pactness ; a book for poets, for all these dry-bones of theology 
and dim legends are welded together and vitalized with the au- 
thor’s enthusiasm till they breathe.”—Springfield Republican. 


For sale at principal bookstores, and mailed by Publisher 
on receipt of price. : 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORE, 
CoRNER OF ELM STREET, 
SECOND BLOCK EAST OF BROADWAY, 
Publish, along with many others, the following books appropri- 


ate for 
HOLIDAY GIFTS: 


SINA! AND PALESTINE. 
Illustrated by 37 Magnificent Photographic Piciures. 
half morocco, gilt edges, $50. 


Folio, 


LOWER ECYPT, THEBES, AND THE PYRA- 
MIDS. 


Illustrated by 37 Magnificent Photographic Pictures. Folio, halt 
morocco, gilt edges, $50. 


UPPER EGYPT AND ETHIOPIA. 


Illustrated by 37 Magnificent Photographic Pictures. Folio, half 
morocco, gilt edges, $50. 


KNICHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKESPEARE. 


An entirely new edition, revised and re-edited by the original 
projectorand publisher, Mr. Charles Knight, with all the 
Illustrations of the original edition. 8 vols. royal Svo, 
cloth, $40; tree calf, gilt edges, $75; full morocco, gilt, 
$100. 


BULWER’S NOVELS. 


22 vols. 16mo, half calf, $70. 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS AND TALES. 
26 vols. 12mo, half calf, $70. 


CAPT. MARRYATT’S NOVELS AND 


TALES. 
i4 vols. half calf, $30. 


LANE’S ARABIAN NICHTS’ 
MENTS. 


With many hundred engravings by Harvey. 38 vols. Svo, cloth, $15. 


ENTERTAIN- 


BARNARD’S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
- OF THE 
- ART OF PAINTING IN WATER COLORS, 


With the drawings and diagrams in colors, and numerous wood- 
cuts. Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt and gilt edges, $8. 


STAUNTON’S MAGNIFICENT EDITION 
OF THE 
PLAYS AND POEMS OF SHAKESPEARE, 


With 1,700 illustrations by John Gilbert. 3 vols. royal Svo, cloth, 
$22 50; half calf, $27 50; full calf, $32 50; tree calf, gilt 
edges, $35; full morocco, $37 50. 


WOOD’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY, 
With nearly 1,500 engravings, from drawings by Harrison Weir 
and others. 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $21; half calf, $26; ful 
calf, $31; full morocco, $36. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Selected and edited by the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott. With 80 
illustrations by Gilbert and others. Cloth, gilt and gilt 
edges, $9; full morocco, $12. 


FROISSART’S CHRONICLES 
OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND THE ADJOINING 
COUNTRIES. 


With 120 illustrations. 2 vols. royal Svo, cloth, $12. 


THE CHRONICLES OF ENCUERRAUD DE 
MONSTRELET, 


Being a continuation of Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles, with 
many illustrations. 2 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, $9. 


THE FIRST FOLIO (1623) SHAKESPEARE, 


Beautifally reprinted in fac-simile by Mr. Lionel Booth, 1864. 
Crown 4to size, vellum cloth, $10; half calf, $12; tree calf, 
gilt edges, $16. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. 
A new edition, beautifully printed on toned paper, and illustrated 
with about 100 engravings by Birket Foster and others. 


Large 4to, cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, $10; full morocco, 
$16. 


WAYSIDE POSIES, 
IN ORIGINAL POEMS OF THE COUNTRY LIFE. 


Edited by Robert Buchanan, and illustrated by 40 exquisite en- 


gravings. Cloth, foll gilt and gilt edges, $10; full morocco, 
$15. 








THE HOME MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1867. 


GenERAL ArticLes.—Christmas Story of the War-Time, by 
Miss Mary J. Upshur. Troubles and Troublous Times, by Rev. A. 
P. McFerrin. A Reminiscence of Travel, by Mrs. Mary Ware. 
The Occasion, by P. L. Religion from the Fall, by Rev. R. Abbey, 
D.D. Edgar Allan Poe, by John W. Graham. God’s Works, by Rev. 
J. G. Wilson, A.M. Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, by the 
Senior Editor. The China Vase, by J.T. Brown. John Summer- 
field, by Rey. A. P. McFerrin. The Higher Education of Women, 
by the Senior Editor. Southern War Poetry, by the Senior Edi- 
tor. Portry.—Lines, by F. R. H. Albert Sidney Johnston, by 
“Junia.” Serenade, by “Junia.” To a Friend, by Mrs. Mary 
Ware. EpironraL DEPARTMENT. 


Terms: $3 per annum. 
Address 


STARK & HILL, Publishers, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 





Ingemisco. 





THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 
DEVOTED TO 
PoruLAR INSTRUCTION AND LITERATURE. 





CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1867. 


. School and Teachers in Germany, with a lively illustra- 
tion, ** The German Schoolmaster on Pay-Day.” 

. John Boyd: A Story of School Life. By Wm. W. Tufts. 

—— Defects in Education. By Dr. Hooker, of Yale 

Sollege. 

. Pedagogical Law: The Law as to Teachers’ Morals. By 
M. MeN. Walsh, Esq., of the New York Bar. 

V. Culture of the Imagination. 

. The Prize Poem: A New Dialogue. By Whitte More. 

. Oceanic Phenomena, Dy J. J. Stevenson. 

. Respect Due to Pupils. 

. A Rare Case of Courage. 

. * Out of School.” 

. New Music Book Needed. 

XIl. **A Few Words.” 

. “Have we a Standard of English Pronunciation?” 
D. H. Cruttenden. 

. Letter from Oregon. By Alphonso Wood. 

V. An Advocate for Flogging in School. 

. Educational Intelligence in United States, Mexico, South 

America, Great britain, France, Prussia, Austria, 
_ Australia. a 
List of Superintendents of Public Instruction in the United 
States. 

. Reviews of New Books: New Latin Books, Superstition 
and Force, The Giant Cities of Bashan, Literature and 
Art, History of the Gypsies, The Great Rebellion, The 
Metric System, Aids to School Discipline. 

. What is New in Science and the Arts. 

. New Inventions for Schools. 

. Bulletin of Teachers who are Candidates for Positions. 

. Descriptions and Price Lists of School Books and all 
Articles for use in Schools. 


By 


XVII. 


Price $1 50 per annum. Specimens by mail, prepaid, 15 cents. 


CLUB RATES ARE LIBERAL, 





Teachers and Clergymen may obtain, in exchange for a little 
work in the educational field, a copy of Webster’s Royal Quarto 
Dictionary, price $12. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
430 Broome Street, New York. 








** BASUFULNESS,” ‘** DIFFIDENCE,”’ “* SENSITIVENESS,” ** TIMID- 
| iry,”’ Causes and Cure, given in ANNUAL oF PuysiogNomy for 
1867; 20 cents, by first post. 


FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Ingemisco. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 





PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND oF Pratt, OaKLty & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church St., 


NEW YORK. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 








IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 





Ingemisco. 





Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


10,000 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS at onr price. 

20,000 CHILDREN’S BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED, at your price. 

60,000 BOOKS OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, etc.,at any price. 

10,000 BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 15 cents and 25 cents each. 
5,000 STANDARD AUTHORS, half calf, selling at low prices. 


CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH BOOKS, No, 14, free. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, below Beekman, 











The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the “ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 

Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application.— 

Report of the American Institute. 





Ingemisco. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





: Ingemisco. 
FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


—_— 


FLORENCE S. M. CO.,' 
505 Broadway, New York. 
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MUSICAL BOXES, 
PLAYING FROM ONE TO SEVENTY-TWO TUNES, 
COSTING FROM $6 50 TO $2,000. 
Every variety of the newest Accompaniments: Celestial Voices, 


Organocieides, Bells, Drums, Castancts, etc., etc. Musical Boxes 
are very durable. 


They are fine Ornaments for the Parloras well as pleasant Com- 
panions for the Invalid. laving given our special attention to 
that trade for over Seventeen Years, we are able to supply every 
want quicker and better than any other house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 








MUSICAL BOXES REPATRED. 





PARLOR ORCANS. 


Onur new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving full descrip- 
tions of all the late important improvements and additions to 
our Church Organs, Harmoniums, Parlor Organs, and Melodeons. 
These improvements render our instruments the most desirable 
made, and they are pronounced unequaled by leading organists. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 








Ingemisco. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the racr that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have heen copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Stemway & Sons direct special attention to their 





PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 


cost to the purchaser, in order that aL. their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 


are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





Wanenooms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 





Square and Irving Place, New York. 
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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are 
not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence re- 
specting them. 
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THE ROUND ‘TABLE. 


"New Yor, Sennen, » Jawan Sy 1867. 


ENGLISH REFORM AND HOME REFORM, 


HE strenuous efforts which are being made in Eng- 
land for what is called Reform, but which have 
for their object the extension of the elective fran- 
chise, are watched in this country with a degree of 
interest only inferior to that with which they are re- 
garded by Englishmen themselves, It is not the su- 
preme gravity of the subject alone which inspires 
this interest, although it is easy to see that the reac- 
tion on this country of any marked policy adopted 
by England must always be of serious importance to 
ourselves. The fact that America has served, and is 
serving, as a pattern—that the success of its repub- 
lican experiment furnishes the English Radical with 
his strongest arguments for the measures he hopes to 
carry, must needs enhance the interest with which 
Americans survey a struggle that their example has 
instigated. But all people do not think alike even 
under a republic; and although there is little cause 
to doubt that the majority would willingly oblige 
them to do so, an exhaustive and practical scheme 
for intellectual coercion is thus far reserved for future 
legislation. The opinion of our majority unquestion- 
ably is that the more “ Reform” Englishmen can get 
—the more they can extend the franchise—the sooner 
they can dissever church and state, and get rid first 
of aristocracy and then of royalty—the better it will 
be for England; that is to say, for the majority of 
her inhabitants. These measures are generally re- 
garded as certain to be consccutive ones, and each 
successful movement towards the realization of any 
one of their number is thought, like pulling lower 
bricks from a wall or breaking a hole in ice, at once 
to assure and to typity the complete destruction 
which is to follow. 
use the term, is precisely the swnmum bonum which 
our majority is honestly persuaded ought to be 
brought about; and, therefore, they have no end of 
sympathy for Mr. Bright and the formidable party 
which he so ably and boldly leads, 

All people do not think alike, we repeat, even 
under a republic, and there are many earnest thinkers 
in the United States who do not believe in the pan- 
acea of reform, albeit there may be few who have the 
moral courage to say so. Suchscepticsare of opinion 
that our national structure, imposing as it appears 
and grand as may be its destinies, is yet weak and de- 
fective at the very points which English reformers 
would make the greatest haste to imitate; and that 
to copy a democratic example in the absence of those 
geographical and statistical conditions—those pecu- 
liar elements of land, labor, bread, population, and 
insularity—which they consider have so greatly aided 
our success, if indeed they have not been positively 
essential to it, will be an operation of extreme diffi- 
culty and danger. The class of persons, however, 
who entertain these views are usually convince: shat 
the measures of the reformers are pretty certain to be 
carried into effect ; since it would seem that the radi- 
cal party must constantly grow stronger, and since, as 
their prophet constantly reminds his hearers, numbers 
must be irresistible in the sequel whether their argu- 
ments be reasonably so or not, Material prosperity, 
a great run of luck, whether enjoyed by an individ- 
ual or a nation, is apt to lead the mind habitually to 
link as inseparable that which is inevitable and that 
which is desirable. If this were otherwise, there would 
be a greater number of Americans than there are to 
disbelieve in the religion whereof John Bright is the 
prophet, 

Our first sentence implies a distinction in the mind 
of the writer between reform in its catholic sense and 
the extension of the right or the privilege or the 
trust or the duty of suffrage—the varieties of defini- 
tion being offered to suit all tastes. Reform might 
be brought about in the municipal affairs of New 
York, but we shall hardly be contradicted if we claim 
that extension of the suffrage would not bring it. 


And this same destruction, to | 


On the other hand, a restricted suffrage, including, 
let us say, only one-thousand-dollar householders, 
would be very certain to bring it. It would ensure 
not only a wiser and honester disposition of the pub- 
lic money, but also, in all probability, the construc- 
tion of public works—a system of stone piers, like 
those of Liverpool, needed subterranean and aerial 
_| Tailways, splendid and properly regulated markets, 
and the like—which we ought now to enjoy, and 
which it is fast getting to be disgraceful as well as 
inconvenient for the city to be without. There can- 
not be the least doubt whatever that, our population 
being what it is, the more who have a hand in mould- 
ing the city government, the worse it is for all con- 
cerned. If there were no other and graver reasons 
against universal suffrage in such a community, the 
idleness, the drunkenness, the low vice of all kinds 
which is directly encouraged by existing political ad- 
justments, would supply a strong argument against it. 
Public men do not preach this doctrine, it is very 
true, and would not find it very profitable to do so; 
but that affords no reason why men who have no po- 
litical aspirations should not speak the truth as they 
see it. That our community flourishes in spite of the 
cited evils, is often pointed out as an argument in be- 
half of the evils themselves; but this is begging the 
question in a way which can only impress ignorant 
or superficial minds, We shall be, beyond peradven- 
ture, a very great nation, whether we continue a de- 
mocracy or not. Were the tyranny of many changed 
to the tyranny of one, the Mississippi would still flow 
to the sea and the cotton and grain crops would con- 
tinue to be as great as before. The momentous prob- 
lem, however, whether we are happier and wiser 
under our existing institutions than we could be 
under any other possible ones, is still before us; and 
although we often pretend to have solved it, it is not 
true that we yet have done so. It is our destiny to 
become great and powerful to a degree for which 
history furnishes no precedent in a material point of 
view ; but it depends upon ourselves, and not upon 
natural or adventitious causes, whether we become 
morally and intellectually great as well. 

The mistake that we, as a people, are continually 
making, is that of coolly ascribing to our own merits 
and to republican institutions advantages with which 
neither have, in fact, anything to do; and like every 
other conceivable humbug or fatuity, its indulgence 
leads to moral weakness and a damaging self-sufficien- 
cy. The intense snobbery of trade, the peacock love 
of display, the incredible pertness and conceit of 
young people, the pervading affectation of knowledge 
which doesnot exist, the idolizing of mere wealth and 
success, never mind how attained—all these and other 
blemishes of our society are due ina very large meas- 
ure to our national habits of boasting and self-decep- 
tion, The war undoubtedly has done good as well 
asharm, It has made some at least rise above the 
wretched atmosphere of mere buying and selling into 
a purer and clearer region, where they have not only 
been able to see truth, but have gained courage, de- 
spite unpopularity, to tell it. We do not believe that 
thinkers of such astamp, or well-read and thoughtful 
men generally in this country, are among the disciples 
of Mr. Bright, although there are, of course, some 
conspicuous exceptions. The drift of cultivated opin- 
ion here is making towards distrust of that Reform 
or that Liberty which comes of flattering the vanity 
of ignorant masses. We are compelled in the long 
run to consider practice rather than theory, realities 
and not abstractions; and sympathize as we will with 
the oppressed and down-trodden among the nations, 
we are weary at times of being oppressed and down- 
trodden ourselves. It may be very fine to be gov- 
erned for a space by a horde of Yahoos, but as a per- 
manency we begin to find it objectionable. A mob 
may be in the right now and then and make a very 
felicitous guess, but we doubt whether Mr. Bright 
himself would be disposed, were he here, to place 
life and property at the permanent disposal of the 
facetious gentry who threw filth and rotten apples at 
General Butler. To such a complexion, however, 
must merry England come if the cause of Reform is 
to triumph, and of this we have little or no doubt. 
That3triumph may be postponed, but cannot for ever 
be averted. When it comes it is by no means im- 





possible that we ourselves may be experiencing po- 
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litical changes even more striking, although there 
are signs that their effect will be found to lie in an 
opposite direction, 








METROPOLITAN LIFE. 

W* have been blamed at times by thoughtless or 

inexperienced persons for the directness with 
which we have spoken of menacing social evils which 
it would have been much easier to ignore than to 
censure, but which, if left to themselves, will assured- 
ly bring the community into a critical situation, if 
not to the brink of ruin. We have said, and we be- 
lieve said truly, that vice of nearly every sort was in- 
creasing daily among us, and we have pointed to its 
increasing openness as the surest sign that the moral 
sense of the community was becoming more feeble, 
careless, and relaxed. For various reasons, which we 
have no desire, particularly at this festal season, to 
dwell upon, such observations, as they have appeared 
in our columns, have drawn upon us a great deal ot 
bitter and flippant animadversion. The full con- 
sciousness of the integrity of our motives and of 
the steadfast assiduity with which we have analyzed 
facts and probabilities alone have prevented such 
criticisms from being extremely painful to us, since 
it is hardly more agreeable to be branded as the 
slanderer of a community than as that of an indi- 
vidual. But as investigation has succeeded in nearly 
all these cases the first indignant burst of denial, and 
as such investigation has led to corroboration of our 
statements and conviction on the part of our assail- 
ants in each and every.iustance, we have seen that 
sensitiveness was misplaced as regarding affairs 
wherein time was sure to accord us ample justice. 

But we are free to confess that these are to us very sad 
triumphs. We do not like to feel that corruption and 
excess are really gaining upon the community where-- 
of we are a portion and in which we would gladly 
take a pride. As we have said before, the pleasanter 
path is that which would keep our eyes resolutely 
averted from the presence of evil; but would that be 
honest, and would it help to abolish evil? and is it 
not our bounden duty in the position we have taken, 
and under the promises to which we stand pledged, 
to denounce that which is baleful to society as well as 
to letters and art wherever we see it? Such, at least, 
is our conviction, and it is certain that if it be a mis- 
taken one ourselves and not the public will be the 
sufferers through our acting upon it. 

These remarks have been more immediately sug- 
gested by a series of circumstances which have late- 
ly transpired—which have been lightly commented 
upon by the newspapers, but in no instance that we 
are aware of with anything like the condemnation 
which they deserved—and which are straws, per- 
haps, but straws of no mean import, to indicate the 
current and extent of public demoralization. Thatsuch 
things should be, is perhaps little ; that they should be, 
without attracting from the press any notice or cen- 
sure save such as is conveyed in the passing levity of 
reporters’ paragraphs, is very much indeed. Within 
the month before the new year two members of Con- 
gress have met at a public faro hell in this city, 
owned by one of the combatants, and, after a pro- 
tracted bout over the gaming table—known to any 
or all who took the trouble to be present, as witness 
the public prints—they rose, the one a loser, the 
other a winner, of some hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. At about the same time two men—one just 
elected to a high position in the. New York mu- 
nicipal government, the other his unsuccessful op- 
ponent—met by appointment in an empty lot in the 
upper part of the town, both having been professional 
pugilists, and fought at fisticuffs until one of the pair 
was insensible. Within the same period a still 
higher civic functionary has resigned his oifice to 
avoid, as is alleged, enquiries which involve him in 
enormous frauds on the city whose interests he had 
sworn to protect; and a suit just commenced in the 
Supreme Court promises to substantiate the allega- 
tion. A few days later a notorious woman appeared 
in a city court to press a charge against a domestic, 
when it transpired that the wretched creaturc— 
whose name has long been associated in New York 
with the foulest crime which can be committed against 
the unfortunate of her sex—is living and carrying on 
her shocking trade, unchecked and unmolested, in a 
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splendid mansion in the choicest part of Fifth Av- 
enue, in the very heart of the most fashionable and 
aristocratic neighborhood of the metropolis. 

We call attention to these things, which we cannot 
but regard as exponential of matters still worse which 
do not appear, not only on account of their shameful 
character, but to observe that no newspaper whatever 
has thought it needful or expedient to comment upon 
or to give them the least notice save in the brief men- 
tion of the reporters. We are informed that the 
attorney of the woman in question has been for along 
time in the employ of a well-known city editor as 
well as in her own; but we are ignorant of any other 
reason for a silence on the part of the whole daily 
press, which appears inexplicable unless it be supposed 
that their conductors have actually been led to be- 
lieve that wide-spreading wickedness and unblushing 
abandonment to vice were really affairs of no moment 
or interest to the general public. That all the news- 
papers are subsidized by crafty offenders who are at 
once: vicious and powerful we cannot for a moment 
suppose; and our only explanation must be found in 
that indifferentism which, next to practical crime 
itself, is the very worst sign a free community can 
exhibit. It were easy to give other and flagrant in- 
stances of unrebuked and unpunished misdeeds which 
are becoming so common among us, but these, for the 
present, will suffice. They are selected as being typi- 
cal of the pervading insensibility to gross transgres- 
sion. When the lawgivers of the people and the 
magistrates and elders of their chief cities play the 
part of scoundrels and felons, and when the vilest 
and cruelest of murderesses flaunt their gold and pur- 
ple without let or hindrance in palaces upreared in 
the highest places of the land, the signs of rottenness 
are gross enough to justify a warning even from those 
against whom the anathema maranatha has already 
been levelled for tellirg too much truth before. 








THE STAGE—AS IT IS AND SHOULD BE. 


\ E print elsewhere a communication on the the- 

atre, written by an earnest observer and con- 
taining reflections and inferences which will be read 
with interest and not without profit. The communi- 
cation appears not because we altogether agree with 
the writer’s opinions, but because we think that at 
the"present time their dissemination will necessarily 
do more good than harm. To mere puritanical as- 
saults upon the stage per se we should not be dis- 
posed to lend our columns. But there is an old, old 
difference between the use and the abuse of things. 
The stage is not the only human institution which is 
theoretically as snow, but which has an eternal ten- 
dency practically to become as scarlet. There have 
been times in New England when an active and pow- 
erful defence of the theatre was likely, in our judg- 
ment, to do good, and when such defences have done 
good; but those have been times when certain plays 
which now draw crowded houses nightly in Broad- 
way would have been hissed from the stage in Bos- 
ton, and the actors probably ducked in the frog-pond. 
The causes of the retrogression are various and com- 
plicated, and are scarcely to be fathomed or explained 
by the conceited young persons who so frequently 
write “ dramatic criticism ” for the New York press; 
but whatever they may be, it is as unquestionable as 
it is deplorable that the theatre in this city is sink- 
ing lower and lower, and that if it becomes much 
more degraded than it now is it will constitute a 
public nuisance which, like brothels and gambling 
hells, should be, if not reformed, abated by the law. 

It is not fair, when such plays as are now most at- 
tractive are assailed by moralists, to raise the old cry 
about fanaticism and bigoted hatred of innocent 
pleasure with which the friends of the stage have 
so often, and often so justly, defended it against the 
attacks of its foes. The indecent ballets which, it 
seems, are the leading attractions of the metropolis 
can be defended on no such grounds, They do not 
afford innocent pleasure; they are not conducive to a 
love of art; they do not inculcate any useful moral. 
They are simply provocative of the very worst pas- 
sions; and they cannot even offer the poor excuse 
that their text has any literary merit, since it is so 
inconceivably poor, jejune, and trashy that the man- 
agers, in a commercial sense, are not wrong when 
they implicitly avow that it needs the spiciest possi- 





ble seasoning to make even a very miscellaneous and 
by no means fastidious audience swallow it at all. 
The sole attraction of representations of this sort 
lies in the lascivious capering of half-naked females ; 
and the more nude the figures, and the more frequent 


the opportunities for alluring display, the more de- 


lighted are the spectators, who seem to have been 
seized en masse with a salacious monomania. If Mr. 
Swinburne, in his wildest moments, could be induced 
to write verbal vehicles for such erotic pastimes, their 
perfection as engines of pernicious provocation would 
assuredly be attained, But, in the meantime, not 
only are the dialogue and fable of these precious 
brochures beneath contempt, but the oft-repeated 
apology that they are exactly like ballets which 
are tolerated and admired in Paris and London is 
untenable in fact. A ballet brought out at Covent 
Garden, Her Majesty’s Theatre, or Les Italiens must 
have some element of poetry, something of artistic 
purity and elevation, which will permit any save the 
incorrigibly sensual to enjoy without blushing or a 
coarse thought scenes which exceptional dress must 
needs otherwise render indelicate. But neither Cen- 
drillon nor The Black Crook have the least claim to 
consideration in this respect save in the admitted 
merit of their scenery and machinery. The artistes 
as well as the dramas are decidedly below the stan- 
dard of even third-rate London or Paris troupes; 
and the saving elements which in these latter cities, 
and in a polished and cosmopolitan society, modify 
such matters, and relieve the grosser glare of sexual 
delectation, are wanting at the theatres in Broadway. 
There is all the difference between the two cases that 
there is between viewing a gross-souled undraped 
courtesan and in gazing upon the “Greek Slave.” 
The subtle yet tangible and momentous distinction 
which an artist, and even a man of the world, can 
draw here need not be dwelt upon. Those who feel 
it and know it require no explanation, and those who 
do not would understand none. 

But it is quite evident that nothing will prevent 
these plays from drawing a great deal of money; 
more, in fact, than will any other class of entertain- 
ments; and the question therefore, fairly arises, 
Whose fault is it, that of the public or that of the 
managers? The question is, of course, equally appli- 
cable as regards the general and coincident degrada- 
tion of the stage otherwise. There are certainly some 
well-trained and able actors among us, but it is to be 
feared that the number is yearly growing fewer and 
fewer. As our correspondent implies, cultivated per- 
sons of intelligence and refinement will not enter a 
profession which constantly jars upon their nicest 
sensibilities, procures for them more contempt than 
appreciation, and which continually affords the humil- 
iating spectacle of lungs, legs, or other mere physical 
qualities outstripping brains and study in the race for 
popular applause. If the theatre were what it should 
be this could not be the case; but here is found 
precisely that difference between theory and practice 
which lies at the root of the whole difficulty. Sur- 
prising genius apart, of which we have few specimens 
in our time, education and intellectual subtlety do 
very little to-day towards making the successful 
actor. It is even notorious that the most successful 
actors are persons without education and with very 
little refinement. Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that dramatic criticism should also fall into 
incompetent and uneducated hands. With some few 
exceptions, which we cordially and respectfully ac- 
knowledge, there are no dramatic critics worthy of 
the name employed on the New York press. Instead 
of being in the hands of our best writers, the depart- 
ment is almost regularly eatrusted to the worst or 
least experienced ones, There are men, undoubtedly, 
who are capable of adequately discharging such func- 
tions, but, if we are rightly informed, they seldom or 
never exercise them. Mr. Grant White, for instance, 
is, we doubt not, an accomplished and worthy theat 
rical critic; but his pen is otherwise employed, for 
the reason that it can be otherwise employed more 
profitably. This is partly, perhaps, the misfortune of 
our time, Ifa Garrick were to appear among us and 
to draw the fashion and culture of the town, say, to 
a barn in the precincts of Hoboken, there might ap- 
pear lofty and appreciative criticism. With the cause 
would come the effect. The absence of criticism in 





its best sense is a proof of the absence of that which is 
worth criticising. Butit should not be forgotten that 
the public taste is unlikely at present to call Garricks 
into being. There may be men who, under favorable 
circumstances, could rival Kean or Talma, but who, as 
things in fact are, speculate in cotton or buy and sell 
stocks in Wall Street. A really clever negro minstrel 
or Irish comedian has a better chance for fame and 
gain than a man worthy of the mantle of Kemble; 
and that this is the case is not the fault of any indi- 
vidual, or that of any set of individuals, but substan- 
tially and emphatically the fault of the Pubic. 

If the public requires and demands obscenity instead 
of wit, and sensuality in place of intellect, managers 
will infallibly cater for its appetite, and the stage will 
as infallibly sink lower and lower as a teacher of 
manners and of morals, As a question of individual 
self-respect, sharp judgments may, of course, be pass- 
ed upon men who are willing to pander to the pru- 
rient taste of the hour. But condemnation in its 
severest form belongs to the public which encourages 
them, and not to individuals; and to the public it 
must surely be adjudged. To talk of abolishing or 
writing down the theatre is mere nonsense. In some 
shape or another it will continue to exist. If the 
people wish for a higher school of acting and for a 
higher order of criticism, the reform must begin with 
themselves. When they are willing to stay away 
from such performances as those of The Black Crook 
or Cendrillon, the managers will quickly supply them 
with other ones. So long as they continue to patron- 
ize such exhibitions with a generosity which pours 
fortune into the laps of those who offer them, such 
exhibitions will continue to be offered. The subject 
is analogous in nearly every respect to that of licen- 
tious literature. Encouragement in either case nour- 
ishes the growth into rank fruition. Mr. Wheatley 
introduces The Black Crook and Mr, Carleton pub- 
lishes Laus Veneris. If the public is really disgusted 
with either production, the public, and the public 
alone, has the power to discourage similar performan- 
ces for the future. 


T¥PICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
O say that a certain man wore a hat would give no 
greeter clue to his identity than to broadly assert 
that a particular pig had a tail, as could be proven in 
Cincinnati, or some especial jackass a pair of very broad 
and long ears. But, if we fix upon the tablets of our 
memory some peculiar mannerism or exceptional char- 
acteristic which appertains to any individual of our ac- 
quaintance, we can as easily recognize him as we could 
single out the particular pig or donkey that might be the 
object of our search from a drove or herd of similar ani- 
mals. It is with men as with pigs and donkeys: we 
must particularize them by their characteristics. In most 
erudite dissertations on ethics and metaphysics, this im- 
portant subject, which should properly come under tke 
subsidiary heading /thica, is rarely if ever touched upon. 
To say the best of it, this omission is most unpardonable 
on the part of the savans who have made these branches 
of philosophy their especial study; it is an omission so 
glaring that, like the immortal Dogberry, we would fain 
remedy it. A perusal of some of tle many biographies 
of eminent persons which have appeared during the last 
fifty years or so, will give a faint idea of the numerous 
and various characteristics of the great and yet puny genus 
homo to which we belong ; what changing and yet dis- 
tinctive attributes are possessed by each specimen exam- 
ined ; what versatility of manner and habits each displays, 
to say nothing of mental qualification ; what diversity of 
appearance and expression ; what specialties and incon- 
gtuities of character and deportment ; and yet all these 
points lead up to and redound to the same end which is 
exemplified in the text we adopt—that the best way to 
consider a man’s life is to enquire into his characteristics, 
which are unfailing guides to the depths of human na- 
ture. 

The old aphorism that a man is never a hero to his 
valet holds true, doubtless, all the world over; but one 
naturally expects in the men who do great deeds that 
their inner life should be somewhat in keeping with their 
public acts. And yet this expectation is seldom fulfilled. 
The fact is, men are very different from what is imagined 
as their reality, but what is only their ideal, by people 
who only know them at a distance. Take for example 
some of the heroes of modern times. Wellington, al- 
though he was a great general and overthrew Napoleon, 
was very weak in his politics, and cut a sorry figure when 
he abandoned the sword for the toga of the cabinet. Na 
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poleon himself was a Tartar at home, although as the 
“Little Corporal” he was thought an ange! by the old 
troopers of the Guard. Lord Byron, who sang so sweetly 
of love and constancy, was as wayward in his habits as 
in his fancy, and treated his wife a little worse than Don 
Juan treated Haidee, notwithstanding that “a good deal 
might be said on both sides.” Dr. Johnson, who wrote 
such grammatical English and paved the way for Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, was a boor as well as a bore in his con- 
vyersation, for the great ego was his constant theme. The 
outer life is consequently as distinct from the inner na- 
ture as the Bay of New York is unlike the Bay of Naples, 
although some enthusiasts trace a similarity. The man 
whom everybody supposes from his writings or his deeds 
to be dignified or ill-bred, brave or cowardly, satirical or 
genial, atheistical or religious, dogmatic or courteous, may 
be just the reverse to what the public believe. Any one 
might have imagined Edgar Allan Poe, from his poetry, 
to have been the most ill-used of mortals and a man with 
the best of moral principles, whereas, although he re- 
ceived greater assistance from others than usually falls to 
the lot of struggling humanity, he was one of those out- 
casts of society—with great talents, it is truae—who fail 
to take advantage of the opportunities thrust upon them 
and are forgetful of every moral tie or obligation. The 
song of 7'e Raven would cause one to picture a solitary 
student bent on the working of some lofty idea. The 
characteristics of the man show us, on the contrary, an 
abandoned rake, with an incessant craving for strong 
drink, who betrayed his benefactor. Thackeray, whom 
many imagine from Vanity Fuir and his other writings 
to have been an ascetic satirist, was a most genial, loving, 
and warm-tempered man—one who was always more af- 
fected by pathos than by ridicule. Douglas Jerrold, the 
bitter cynic, who was always so unfair to America and 
the Americans, was the most loving of friends to his in- 
timates, and in his domestic circle was a child like one of 
his own little ones. Many examples might also be culled 
from our own celebrities. There was Washington, the 
stern patriot and inflexible commander to the world; to 
his friends, the polite and sociable man of breeding, re- 
finement, and of letters ; and to his family and those who 
knew him well a dear and lovable, winning character. 
Daniel Webster, again, whom a good many know of only 
as the astute lawyer and gifted orator, was, on the con- 
trary, a thorough bon vivant and boon companion amid 
his intimates. To quote even a later illustration, there 
is Artemus Ward, who is now lecturing in England. The 
Londoners, on his first appearance, expected to see the 
picture of the old backwoods showman as delineated in 
his books. They saw, however, a trim, gentlemanly 
young man, whom they never expected. Instances like 
these might be multiplied without coming to any conclu- 
sion as to the gist of the text. The quest after the clue 
must be brought a little nearer home in order to evolve 
the deduction sought. What man is there who has not 
been noticed by his acquaintances for exhibiting some 
trait of nature, some singularity, some particular little 
nervous attribute which belongs apparently to himself 
and none else? This man, perhaps, has a peculiar mode 
of brushing his hair; that one curls his mustache so 
that he could be picked out from a crowd by reason of 
that singularity alone. Another, peradventure, walks so 
that he can never be mistaken by his friends ; while yet 
another dresses so peculiarly that he is easily recogniz- 
able ; and it will be seen that these points have no refer- 
ence to any distinction of physiognomy or facial charac- 
ter. They are simply mannerisms. Again, some one, 
perchance, has a habit of walking rapidly up and down 
a room when he is thinking, while another twiddles the 
end of his whiskers when talking, and a third will 
fidget with a pair of scissors or a paper-knife, or 
any other convenient article which may lie in his way. 
Brown is subject to the peculiarity of always “ wash- 
ing his hands with ideal soap in imperceptible water” 
when arguing a question ; Jones, on the other hand, will 
. Curiously twitch his mouth on one side the moment he 
delivers some happy point in a knotty discussion ; Robin- 
son “ makes faces,” as children say, when writing; and 
Smith, the ubiquitous Smith, can never sit still in a room, 
but always seems to be mentally engaged in dancing the 
polka or indulging in an Ethiopian “ breakdown.” All 
these peculiarities, you say, arise from a nervous temper- 
ament ; but still they are none the less the characteristics 
of the men to whom they belong; and by studying them 
you will be enabled to see through an individual better 
than you could without their aid. It is the vulnerable 
point of human nature—the characteristic—like the two 
inches behind the left shoulder, or the fatal heel of the 
classic god, for every man possesses one in some shape or 
form. There is hardly one who cannot be distinguished by 
his own family and personal friends for some little trait 
which expressly marks hims lothers. He may be 









a politician, a merchant, a general, an artist, a literary 
man; he may be any oneor anything, and yet he will have 
some distinct and typical characteristic. We all of us have 
them ; you have yours, reader; and thus we come back 
to the burden of our song, the theme with which we 
started — that in the long run men are not so much 
unlike to pigs and donkeys after all. 








A NEWSPAPER NUISANCE. 


Goop old Governor Berkeley’s pious ejaculation of 

thanks that there were no free schools or newspapers 
in the colony of Virginia, is generally held to be good prima 
facie evidence that there were none; but a little more of 
the prophetic spirit would have shown him that both 
these objects of his horror were among things inevitable, 
and a still keener vision would have flattered his sagac- 
ity and partly justified his wish by showing him that 
newspapers—that is, daily papers—would sometime get to 
be so very human as to be pronounced nuisances by the 
hasty judgment of their own friends. Such a judgment 
still half believes types to have been an invention of the 
devil and Doctor Faust. Truth still travels by the mail- 
coach in anold-fashioned way, while falsehood rolls along 
on cylinder presses, justifying the old saying as to the 
relative speed of the two; and although the newspaper 
proudly claims the honor of calling itself the history of 
the world for one day, and at the least ought to be a re- 
cord of things that happen and things that are said, it 
nowadays too frequently gives things that have not hap- 
pened but might happen, and things which, on nobody’s 
authority, somebody has said, thus literally making it 
true that 

** Imagination, with extensive view, 
Surveys mankind from China to Peru.” 

For nothing else in the world can deal so largely in erro- 
neous statements—it were too harsh to call them false- 
hoods—without losing all reputation. Yet, although an 
assertion is not now considered true because seen in 
print, the newspaper is nevertheless human nature’s 
daily food of statement—credible, though a hundred times 
proved just the reverse. There are the little paragraphs 
without titles and introduced by a dash, which are so 
convenient to tuck into odd spaces in the “ making-up ;” 
like ground spices, they lose no flavor by keeping, and 
are as good for Saturday as Monday ; having nobody’s 
authority to back them, they rattle out of exchanges, 
and range from the commonplace to the prodigious, as 
examples of which the following may serve: “ A hog in 
Mansfield, Ohio, tore a lady so badly that her life is de- 
spaired of ;” and “ Aningenious Frenchman has invented 
an apparatus for communicating impressions of external 
objects directly to the optic nerve without the use of the 
retina, so that blind persons may be enabled to see.” 
Nothing in the world but the newspaper can secure pub- 
lic interest by denying to-day the crude rumors or full- 
blown falsehoods uttered yesterday ; and nothing else 
escapes the operation of the rule that a man is committed 
to what he has once written down and will be personally 
heid responsible for it. But the impersonality of the 
newspaper, which we are not prepared to call, on the 
whole, a disadvantage to it and the community, over- 
turns that rule, and the correspondent, sheltered by his 
own obscurity and feeling no responsibility but to his 
office, has no check upon his “enterprise.” This was il- 
lustrated somewhat during the war; and at least one 
sound result of the sensitiveness and Sic volo, sie jubeo— 
stet pro ratione voluptas of certain generals was that for 
a time war correspondents were compelled to bear their 
own responsibility by writing—in detestable common 
parlance—over their own signatures. 

Of course, newspapers are prepared for a fallible pub 
lic, which finds half the interest of news in discussing 
its probability ; hasty news is necessarily imperfect, and 
the telegraph was always a liar. But one shining source 
of lying rumors—one which we do not scruple to call a 
nuisance in metropolitan newspapers—might be removed 
with benefit to everybody, namely, Washington corre 
spondences per the wires. 

Some special intelligence from the Capital is in 2 sense 
compulsory, and in the form of regular letters by mail, 
as the provincial journals receive theirs, it is deliberate 
and quite unobjectionable ; but telegraphic specials are 
quite otherwise. Evenif they were true, they would still 
be so grossly partisan as to be utterly worthless ; but they 
are not true. At best, they are slurs at the President’s 
policy ; or “ personals,” sometimes very personal at that ; 
or the cheapest of predictions ; or stock-jobbing rumors ; 
or scraps of statistical information certain to get into 
print through other channels. The gravest defect in the 
dailies of this city to-day is that notoriously they give a 
partisan bias to their news, and the Washington des- 
patches are nothing if not partisan. And as forthe grain 





of truth in them, the most careless reader may remember 
that nearly all the lying rumors which have excited the 
country and disturbed business during five years past have 
been of this sort. Richmond was taken thus times with- 
out number, and “ Philadelphia despatch” came to be a 
species of by-word. Nor have the public forgotten how, 
by a blunder or by deliberate garbling—both about equally 
reprehensible—the pith of Sheridan’s New Orleans des- 
patch was left out; or how, very recently, one journal 
dishonorably broke faith by giving an advance abstract 
of the Annual Message in the form of a special despatch. 
The instances in which any item of news has been thus 
given which proved genuine, worth the cost of the tele- 
graphing, and of such value that it could not have just as 
well waited for regular ways of transmission, are very few 
indeed ; too insignificant to be weighed against the mis- 
chiet of Washington despatches and the sad fact that this 
department of journalism has been so generally and 
shamelessly prostituted to partisan and personal ends. 

The worthlessness of Washington “specials” is not 
surprising, considering the heterogeneous character of 
Washington society. Generally speaking, it may be 
safely asserted that if there is any place on earth, or, at 
least, in this country, where moral ideas do not find con- 
genial air and where the Virtues have not found it prac- 
ticable to remain, that place is Washington—of all whose 
distances the greatest is that between its hollow pa- 
geantry and real substantial life. Responsible to noth- 
ing, it is a home Botany Bay, and particularly so by 
being situated on the confines of two hostile countries ; 
and, moreover, with its clashing elements, its schemes 
inchoate and defeated, and the whole vampire brood of 
politicians and office-seekers that infest it, there could 
hardly be a place more admirably fitted to produce ru- 
mors and reduce truth to small doses. Nor does it ap- 
pear that the correspondents resident there have any pe- 
culiar facilities for obtaining news. Heads of depart- 
ments generally either are quite indifferent towards the 
newspapers or else affect to despise them ; and if any 
representative of the press succeeds in getting the favor 
of one of them, it is only as the price of sycophancy. 
Hence the Washington “bureau” is merely the catch-all 
of the rumors that circulate in the lobbies of the Capitol 
and the White House and are bandied about in the bar- 
rooms of the hotels. 

The objections to special despatches do not lie so much 
against press news from Washington, for the evils of the 
former are the fruit of excessive competition which is 
willing to risk accuracy ; but it would be a great gain if 
the metropolitan journals would exercise themselves 
about obtaining accurate and valuable intelligence and 
care less aboutits being “exclusive.” The Tribune, 
which has given up printing sub-heads in its Washington 
despatch, some months ‘ago declared that it had been 
“strongly tempted to forego all Washington telegraphy.” 
Seeing that it is hopeless to attempt reforming what by 
the nature of things is depraved, and that giving it up 
gradually is much like giving up intemperate habits by 
degrees, we beg The Trébune to yield to the temptation 
and set a needed example to other journals by giving up 
its Washington office altogether, and thus abate a de- 
cided nuisance. 








CRITICISMS WRITTEN FOR THE ROUND TABLE 
BY G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S.L. 
[AUTHOR OF THE DEAN’S ENGLISH,SETC.] 
SWINBURNE’S ATALANTA IN CALYDON. 


THE one great essential to perfection in speech and in 
writing is perspicuity. If that be wanting, nothing will 
compensate for it. The thought must be intelligible or 
it cannot be appreciated. Of what avail isit that a man’s 
words are musical, if they convey no definite meaning ? 
Language is not a mere succession of sweet sounds ; it is 
the expression of ideas. True, in works of fiction we need 
not describe everything ; much may be left to the imagi- 
nation of the reader. But all that is described must be 
clearly described ; there must be no confusion. It is one 
thing to sketch an outline ; it is another thing to daub. 
Haziness, in certain pictures, as, for instance, in some of 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s delineations of mountain scenery, 
will always command admiration ; and why? Itis truth- 
ful. But haziness of expression in either poetry or prose, 
even though that haziness be a truthful representation of 
the author's thoughts, will never be admired. In a pic- 
ture of a mountain mist, the eye sees at once all that was 
intended to be seen, and the mind is satisfied ; but in an 
ambiguous. expression the reader cannot comprehend 
what it is that the author wished to lay before him, and 
his mind is, in consequence, perplexed. 

If, then, a man has anything to say, let him say it like 
a man, boldly and firmly. Let it be the true utterance 
of a true heart, and it will stand the test of criticism. It 
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splendid mansion in the choicest part of Fifth Av- 
enue, in the very heart of the most fashionable and 
aristocratic neighborhood of the metropolis. 

We call attention to these things, which we cannot 
but regard as exponential of matters still worse which 
do not appear, not only on account of their shameful 
character, but to observe that no newspaper whatever 
has thought it needful or expedient to comment upon 
or to give them the least notice save in the brief men- 
tion of the reporters. We are informed that the 
attorney of the woman in question has been for along 
time in the employ of a well-known city editor as 
well as in her own; but we are ignorant of any other 
reason for a silence on the part of the whole daily 
press, which appears inexplicable unless it be supposed 
that their conductors have actually been led to be- 
lieve that wide-spreading wickedness and unblushing 
abandonment to vice were really affairs of no moment 
or interest to the general public. That all the news- 
papers are subsidized by crafty offenders who are at 
once vicious and powerful we cannot for a moment 
suppose; and our only explanation must be found in 
that indifferentism which, next to practical crime 
itself, is the very worst sign a free community can 
exhibit. It were easy to give other and flagrant in- 
stances of unrebuked and unpunished misdeeds which 
are becoming so common among us, but these, for the 
present, will suffice. They are selected as being typi- 
cal of the pervading insensibility to gross transgres- 
sion. When the lawgivers of the people and the 
magistrates and elders of their chief cities play the 
part of scoundrels and felons, and when the vilest 
and cruelest of murderesses flaunt their gold and pur- 
ple without let or hindrance in palaces upreared in 
the highest places of the land, the signs of rottenness 
are gross enough to justify a warning even from those 
against whom the anathema maranatha has already 
been levelled for telling too much truth before. 








THE STAGE—AS IT IS AND SHOULD BE. 


\ E print elsewhere a communication on the the- 

atre, written by an earnest observer and con- 
taining reflections and inferences which will be read 
with interest and not without profit. The communi- 
cation appears not because we altogether agree with 
the writer’s opinions, but because we think that at 
the"present time their dissemination will necessarily 
do more good than harm. To mere puritanical as- 
saults upon the stage per se we should not be dis- 
posed to lend our columns. But there is an old, old 
difference between the use and the abuse of things. 
The stage is not the only human institution which is 
theoretically as snow, but which has an eternal ten- 
dency practically to become as scarlet. There have 
been times in New England when an active and pow- 
erful defence of the theatre was likely, in our judg- 
ment, to do good, and when such defences have done 
good; but those have been times when certain plays 
which now draw crowded houses nightly in Broad- 
way would have been hissed from the stage in Bos- 
ton, and the actors probably ducked in the frog-pond. 
The causes of the retrogression are various and com- 
plicated, and are scarcely to be fathomed or explained 
by the conceited young persons who so frequently 
write “dramatic criticism ” for the New York press; 
but whatever they may be, it is as unquestionable as 
it is deplorable that the theatre in this city is sink- 
ing lower and lower, and that if it becomes much 
more degraded than it now is it will constitute a 
public nuisance which, like brothels and gambling 
hells, should be, if not reformed, abated by the law. 

It is not fair, when such plays as are now most at- 
tractive are assailed by moralists, to raise the old cry 
about fanaticism’ and bigoted hatred of innocent 
pleasure with which the friends of the stage have 
so often, and often so justly, defended it against the 
attacks of its foes. The indecent ballets which, it 


seems, are the leading attractions of the metropolis 


can be defended on no such grounds, They do not 
afford innocent pleasure; they are xot conducive to a 
love of art; they do not inculcate any useful moral. 
They are simply provocative of the very worst pas- 
sions; and they cannot even offer the poor excuse 
that their text has any literary merit, since it is so 
inconceivably poor, jejune, and trashy that the man- 
agers, in a commercial sense, are not wrong when 
they implicitly avow that it needs the spiciest possi- 








ble seasoning to make even a very miscellaneous and 
by no means fastidious audience swallow it at all. 


The sole attraction of representations of this sort 
lies in the lascivious capering of half-naked females ; 
and the more nude the figures, and the more frequent 
the opportunities for alluring display, the more de- 
lighted are the spectators, who seem to have been 
seized en masse with a salacious monomania. If Mr. 
Swinburne, in his wildest moments, could be induced 
to write verbal vehicles for such erotic pastimes, their 
perfection as engines of pernicious provocation would 
assuredly be attained, But, in the meantime, not 
only are the dialogue and fable of these precious 
brochures beneath contempt, but the oft-repeated 
apology that they are exactly like ballets which 
are tolerated and admired in Paris and London is 
untenable in fact. A ballet brought out at Covent 
Garden, Her Majesty’s Theatre, or Les Italiens must 
have some element of poetry, something of artistic 
purity and elevation, which will permit any save the 
incorrigibly sensual to enjoy without blushing or a 
coarse thought scenes which exceptional dress must 
needs otherwise render indelicate. But neither Cen- 
drillon nor The Black Crook have the least claim to 
consideration in this respect save in the admitted 
merit of their scenery and machinery. The artistes 
as well as the dramas are decidedly below the stan- 
dard of even third-rate London or Paris troupes; 
and the saving elements which in these latter cities, 
and in a polished and cosmopolitan society, modify 
such matters, and relieve the grosser glare of sexual 
delectation, are wanting at the theatres in Broadway. 
There is all the difference between the two cases that 
there is between viewing a gross-souled undraped 
courtesan and in gazing upon the “Greek Slave.” 
The subtle yet tangible and momentous distinction 
which an artist, and even a man of the world, can 
draw here need not be dwelt upon. Those who feel 
it and know it require no explanation, and those who 
do not would understand none. 


But it is quite evident that nothing will prevent 
these plays from drawing a great deal of money; 
more, in fact, than will any other class of entertain- 
ments; and the question therefore, fairly arises, 
Whose fault is it, that of the public or that of the 
managers? The question is, of course, equally appli- 
cable as regards the general and coincident degrada- 
tion of the stage otherwise. There are certainly some 
well-trained and able actors among us, but it is to be 
feared that the number is yearly growing fewer and 
fewer. As our correspondent implies, cultivated per- 
sons of intelligence and refinement will not enter a 
profession which constantly jars upon their nicest 
sensibilities, procures for them more contempt than 
appreciation, and which continually affords the humil- 
iating spectacle of lungs, legs, or other mere physical 
qualities outstripping brains and study in the race for 
popular applause. If the theatre were what it should 
be this could not be the case; but here is found 
precisely that difference between theory and practice 
which lies at the root of the whole difficulty. Sur- 
prising genius apart, of which we have few specimens 
in our time, education and intellectual subtlety do 
very little to-day towards making the successful 
actor. It is even notorious that the most successful 
actors are persons without education and with very 
little refinement. Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that dramatic criticism should also fall into 
incompetent and uneducated hands. With some few 
exceptions, which we cordially and respectfully ac- 
knowledge, there are no dramatic critics worthy of 
the name employed on the New York press. Instead 
of being in the hands of our best writers, the depart- 
ment is almost regularly eatrusted to the worst or 
least experienced ones, There are men, undoubtedly, 
who are capable of adequately discharging such func- 
tions, but, if we are rightly informed, they seldom or 
never exercise them, Mr. Grant White, for instance, 
is, we doubt not, an accomplished and worthy theat 
rical critic; but his pen is otherwise employed, for 
the reason that it can be otherwise employed more 
profitably. This is partly, perhaps, the misfortune of 
our time. Ifa Garrick were to appear among us and 
to draw the fashion and culture of the town, say, to 
a barn in the precincts of Hoboken, there might ap- 
pear lofty and appreciative criticism. With the cause 
would come the effect. The absence of criticism in 





its best sense is a proof of the absence of that which js 
worth criticising. But it should not be forgotten that 
the public taste is unlikely at present to call Garricks 
into being. There may be men who, under favorable 
circumstances, could rival Kean or Talma, but who, as 
things in fact are, speculate in cotton or buy and sell 
stocks in Wall Street. A really clever negro minstrel 
or Irish comedian has a better chance for fame and 
gain than a man worthy of the mantle of Kemble; 
and that this is the case is not the fault of any indi- 
vidual, or that of any set of individuals, but substan- 
tially and emphatically the fault of the Pusiic. 

If the public requires and demands obscenity instead 
of wit, and sensuality in place of intellect, managers 
will infallibly cater for its appetite, and the stage will 
as infallibly sink lower and lower as a teacher of 
manners and of morals. As a question of individual 
self-respect, sharp judgments may, of course, be pass- 
ed upon men who are willing to pander to the pru- 
rient taste of the hour. But condemnation in its 
severest form belongs to the public which encourages 
them, and not to individuals; and to the public it 
must surely be adjudged. To talk of abolishing or 
writing down the theatre is mere nonsense. In some 
shape or another it will continue to exist. If the 
people wish for a higher school of acting and for a 
higher order of criticism, the reform must begin with 
themselves. When they are willing to stay away 
from such performances as those of The Black Crook 
or Cendrillon, the managers will quickly supply them 
with other ones. So long as they continue to patron- 
ize such exhibitions with a generosity which pours 
fortune into the laps of those who offer them, such 
exhibitions will continue to be offered. The subject 
is analogous in nearly every respect to that of licen- 
tious literature. Encouragement in either case nour- 
ishes the growth into rank fruition. Mr. Wheatley 
introduces The Black Crook and Mr. Carleton pub- 
lishes Laus Veneris. If the public is really disgusted 
with either production, the public, and the public 
alone, has the power to discourage similar performan- 
ces for the future. 





T¥PICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
O say that a certain man wore a hat would give no 
greeter clue to his identity than to broadly assert 
that a particular pig had a tail, as could be proven in 
Cincinnati, or some especial jackass a pair of very broad 
and long ears. But, if we fix upon the tablets of our 
memory some peculiar mannerism or exceptional char- 
acteristic which appertains to any individual of our ac- 
quaintance, we can as easily recognize him as we could 
single out the particular pig or donkey that might be the 
object of our search from a drove or herd of similar ani- 
mals. It is with men as with pigs and donkeys: we 
must particularize them by their characteristics. In most 
erudite dissertations on ethics and metaphysics, this im- 
portant subject, which should properly come under tke 
subsidiary heading Lthica, is rarely if ever touched upon. 
To say the best of it, this omission is most unpardonable 
on the part of the savans who have made these branches 
of philosophy their especial study; it is an omission so 
glaring that, like the immortal Dogberry, we would fain 
remedy it. A perusal of some of the many biographies 
of eminent persons which have appeared during the last 
fifty years or so, will give a faint idea of the numerous 
and various characteristics of the great and yet puny genus 
homo to which we belong ; what changing and yet dis- 
tinctive attributes are possessed by each specimen exam- 
ined ; what versatility of manner and habits each displays, 
to say nothing of mental qualification ; what diversity of 
appearance and expression ; what specialties and incon- 
gtuities of character and deportment ; and yet all these 
points lead up to and redound to the same end which is 
exemplified in the text we adopt—that the best way to 
consider a man’s life is to enquire into his characteristics, 
which are unfailing guides to the depths of human na- 
ture. 

The old aphorism that a man is never a hero to his 
valet holds true, doubtless, all the world over; but one 
naturally expects in the men who do great deeds that 
their inner life should be somewhat in keeping with their 
public acts. And yet this expectation is seldom fulfilled. 
The fact is, men are very different from what is imagined 
as their reality, but what is only their ideal, by people 
who only know them at a distance. Take for example 
some of the heroes of modern times. Wellington, al- 
though he. was a great general and overthrew Napoleon, 
was very weak in his politics, and cut a sorry figure when 
he abandoned the sword for the toga of the cabinet. Na- 
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poleon himself was a Tartar at home, although as the 
“Little Corporal” he was thought an angel by the old 
troopers of the Guard. Lord Byron, who sang so sweetly 
of love and constancy, was as wayward in his habits as 
in his fancy, and treated his wife a little worse than Don 
Juan treated Haidee, notwithstanding that “a good deal 
might be said on both sides.” Dr. Johnson, who wrote 
such grammatical English and paved the way for Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, was a boor as well as a bore in his con- 
versation, for the great ego was his constant theme. The 
outer life is consequently as distinct from the inner na- 
ture as the Bay of New York is unlike the Bay of Naples, 
although some enthusiasts trace a similarity. The man 
whom everybody supposes from his writings or his deeds 
to be dignified or ill-bred, brave or cowardly, satirical or 
genial, atheistical or religious, dogmatic or courteous, may 
be just the reverse to what the public believe. Any one 
might have imagined Edgar Allan Poe, from his poetry, 
to have been the most ill-used of mortals and a man with 
the best of moral principles, whereas, although he re- 
ceived greater assistance from others than usually falls to 
the lot of struggling humanity, he was one of those out- 
casts of society—with great talents, it is true—who fail 
to take advantage of the opportunities thrust upon them 
and are forgetful of every moral tie or obligation. The 
song of The Raven would cause one to picture a solitary 
student bent on the working of some lofty idea. The 
characteristics of the man show us, on the contrary, an 
abandoned rake, with an incessant craving for strong 
drink, who betrayed his benefactor. Thackeray, whom 
many imagine from Vanity Fair and his other writings 
to have been an ascetic satirist, was a most genial, loving, 
and warm-tempered man—one who was always more af- 
fected by pathos than by ridicule. Douglas Jerrold, the 
bitter cynic, who was always so unfair to America and 
the Americans, was the most loving of friends to his in- 
timates, and in his domestic circle was a child like one of 
his own little ones. Many examples might also be culled 
from our own celebrities. There was Washington, the 
stern patriot and inflexible commander to the world; to 
his friends, the polite and sociable man of breeding, re- 
finement, and of letters ; and to his family and those who 
knew him well a dear and lovable, winning character. 
Daniel Webster, again, whom a good many know of only 
as the astute lawyer and gifted orator, was, on the con- 
trary, a thorough bon vivant and boon companion amid 
his intimates. To quote even a later illustration, there 
is Artemus Ward, who is now lecturing in England. The 
Londoners, on his first appearance, expected to see the 
picture of ‘the old backwoods showman as delineated in 
his books. They saw, however, a trim, gentlemanly 
young man, whom they never expected. Instances like 
these might be multiplied without coming to any conclu- 
sion as to the gist of the text. The quest after the clue 
must be brought a little nearer home in order to evolve 
the deduction sought. What man is there who has not 
been noticed by his acquaintances for exhibiting some 
trait of nature, some singularity, some particular little 
nervous attribute which belongs apparently to himself 
and none else? This man, perhaps, has a peculiar mode 
of brushing his hair; that one curls his mustache so 
that he could be picked out from a crowd by reason of 
that singularity alone. Another, peradventure, walks so 
that he can never be mistaken by his friends; while yet 
another dresses so peculiarly that he is easily recogniz- 
able ; and it will be seen that these points have no refer- 
ence to any distinction of physiognomy or facial charac- 
ter. They are simply mannerisms. Again, some one, 
perchance, has a habit of walking rapidly up and down 
a room when he is thinking, while another twiddles the 
end of his whiskers when talking, and a third will 
fidget with a pair of scissors or a paper-knife, or 
any other convenient article which may lie in his way. 
Brown is-subject to the peculiarity of always “ wash- 
ing his hands with ideal soap in imperceptible water” 
when arguing a question ; Jones, on the other hand, will 


. curiously twitch his mouth on one side the moment he 


delivers some happy point in a knotty discussion ; Robin- 
son “ makes faces,” as children say, when writing; and 
Smith, the ubiquitous Smith, can never sit still in a room, 
but always seems to be mentally engaged in dancing the 
polka or indulging in an Ethiopian “breakdown.” All 
these peculiarities, you say, arise from a nervous temper- 
ament ; but still they are none the less the characteristics 
of the men to whom they belong; and by studying them 
you will be enabled to see through an individual better 
than you could without their aid. It is the vulnerable 
point of human nature—the characteristic—like the two 
inches behind the left shoulder, or the fatal heel of the 
classic god, for every man possesses one in some shape or 
form. There is hardly one who cannot be distinguished by 
his own family and personal friends for some little trait 
which expressly marks him out from all others. He may be 


a politician, a merchant, a general, an artist, a literary 
man ; he may be any oneor anything, and yet he will have 
some distinct and typical characteristic. We all of us have 
them ; you have yours, reader; and thus we come back 
to the burden of our song, the theme with which we 
started — that in the long run men are not so much 
unlike to pigs and donkeys after all. 








A NEWSPAPER NUISANCE. 


OOD old Governor Berkeley’s pious ejaculation of 
thanks that there were no free schools or newspapers 
in the colony of Virginia, is generally held to be good prima 
facie evidence that there were none ; but a little more of 
the prophetic spirit would have shown him that both 
these objects of his horror were among things inevitable, 
and a still keener vision would have flattered his sagac- 
ity and partly justified his wish by showing him that 
newspapers—that is, daily papers—would sometime get to 
be so very human as to be pronounced nuisances by the 
hasty judgment of their own friends. Such a judgment 
still half believes types to have been an invention of the 
devil and Doctor Faust. Truth still travels by the mail- 
coach in an old-fashioned way, while falsehood rolls along 
on cylinder presses, justifying the old saying as to the 
relative speed of the two; and although the newspaper 
proudly claims the honor of calling itself the history of 
the world for one day, and at the least ought to be a re- 
cord of things that happen and things that are said, it 
nowadays too frequently gives things that have not hap- 
pened but might happen, and things which, on nobody’s 
authority, somebody has said, thus literally making it 
true that 
** Imagination, with extensive view, 
Surveys mankind from China to Peru.” 
For nothing else in the world can deal so largely in erro- 
neous statements—it were too harsh to call them false- 
hoods—without losing all reputation. Yet, although an 
assertion is not now considered true because seen in 
print, the newspaper is nevertheless human nature’s 
daily food of statement—credible, though a hundred times 
proved just the reverse. There are the little paragraphs 
without titles and introduced by a dash, which are so 
convenient to tuck into odd spaces in the “ making-up ;” 
like ground spices, they lose no flavor by keeping, and 
are as geod for Saturday as Monday ; having nobody’s 
authority to back them, they rattle out of exchanges, 
and range from the commonplace to the prodigious, as 
examples of which the following may serve: “A hog in 
Mansfield, Ohio, tore a lady so badly that her life is de- 
spaired of ;” and “ An ingenious Frenchman has invented 
an apparatus for communicating impressions of external 
objects directly to the optic nerve without the use of the 
retina, so that blind persons may be enabled to see.” 
Nothing in the world but the newspaper can secure pub- 
lic interest by denying to-day the crude rumors or full- 
blown falsehoods uttered yesterday ; and nothing else 
escapes the operation of the rule that a man is committed 
to what he has once written down and will be personally 
held responsible for it. But the impersonality of the 
newspaper, which we are not prepared to call, on the 
whole, a disadvantage to it and the community, over- 
turns that rule, and the correspondent, sheltered by his 
own obscurity and feeling no responsibility but to his 
office, has no check upon his “enterprise.” This was il- 
lustrated somewhat during the war; and at least one 
sound result of the sensitiveness and Sic volo, sie jubeo— 
stet pro ratione voluptas of certain generals was that for 
a time war correspondents were compelled to bear their 
own responsibility by writing—in detestable common 
parlance—over their own signatures. 

Of course, newspapers are prepared for a fallible pub 
lic, which finds half the interest of news in discussing 
its probability ; hasty news is necessarily imperfect, and 
the telegraph was always a liar. But one shining source 
of lying rumors—one which we do not scruple to call a 
nuisance in metropolitan newspapers—might be removed 
with benefit to everybody, namely, Washington corre 
spondences per the wires. 

Some special intelligence from the Capital is in a sense 
compulsory, and in the form of regular letters by mail, 
as the provincial journals receive theirs, it is deliberate 
and quite unobjectionable ; but telegraphic specials are 
quite otherwise. Evenif they were true, they would still 
be so grossly partisan as to be utterly worthless ; but they 
are not true. At best, they are slurs at the President’s 
policy; or “ personals,” sometimes very personal at that ; 
or the cheapest of predictions ; or stock-jobbing rumors ; 
or scraps of statistical information certain to get into 
print through other channels. The gravest defect in the 
dailies of this city to-day is that notoriously they give a 
partisan bias to their news, and the Washington des- 





patches are nothing if not partisan. And as for the grain 





of truth in them, the most careless reader may remember 
that nearly all the lying rumors which have excited the 
country and disturbed business during five years past have 
been of this sort. Richmond was taken thus times with- 
out number, and “ Philadelphia despatch” came to be a 
species of by-word. Nor have the public forgotten how, 
by a blunder or by deliberate garbling—both about equally 
reprehensible—the pith of Sheridan’s New Orleans des- 
patch was left out; or how, very recently, one journal 
dishonorably broke faith by giving an advance abstract 
of the Annual Message in the form of a special despatch. 
The instances in which any item of news has been thus 
given which proved genuine, worth the cost of the tele- 
graphing, and of such value that it could not have just as 
well waited for regular ways of transmission, are very few 
indeed ; too insignificant to be weighed against the mig- 
chiet of Washington despatches and the sad fact that this 
department of journalism has been so generally and 
shamelessly prostituted to partisan and personal ends. 

The worthlessness of Washington “specials” is not 
surprising, considering the heterogeneous character of 
Washington society. Generally speaking, it may be 
safely asserted that if there is any place on earth, or, at 
least, in this country, where moral ideas do not find con- 
genial air and where the Virtues have not found it prac- 
ticable to remain, thai place is Washington—of all whose 
distances the greatest is that between its hollow pa- 
geantry and real substantial life. Responsible to noth- 
ing, it is a home Botany Bay, and particularly so by 
being situated on the confines of two hostile countries ; 
and, moreover, with its clashing elements, its schemes 
inchoate and defeated,.and the whole vampire brood of 
politicians and office-seekers that infest it, there could 
hardly be a place more admirably fitted to produce ru- 
mors and reduce truth to small doses. Nor does it ap- 
pear that the correspondents resident there have any pe- 
culiar facilities for obtaining news. Heads of depart- 
ments generally either are quite indifferent towards the 
newspapers or else affect to despise them ; and if any 
representative of the press succeeds in getting the favor 
of one of them, it is only as the price of sycophancy. 
Hence the Washington “bureau ” is merely the catch-all 
of the rumors that circulate in the lobbies of the Capitol 
and the White House and are bandied about in the bar- 
rooms of the hotels. 

The objections to special despatches do not lie so much 
against press news from Washington, for the evils of the 
former are the fruit of excessive competition which is 
Willing to risk accuracy; but it would be a great gain if 
the metropolitan journals would exercise themselves 
about obtaining accurate and valuable intelligence and 
care less aboutits being “exclusive.” Zhe Tribune, 
which has given up printing sub-heads in its Washington 
despatch, some months ago declared that it had been 
“strongly tempted to forego all Washington telegraphy.” 
Seeing that it is hopeless to attempt reforming what by 
the nature of things is depraved, and that giving it up 
gradually is much like giving up intemperate habits by 
degrees, we beg The T'rébune to yield to the temptation 
and set a needed example to other journals by giving up 
its Washington office altogether, and thus abate a de- 
cided nuisance. 








CRITICISMS WRITTEN FOR THE ROUND TABLE 
BY G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S.L. 
[AUTHOR OF THE DEAN’S ENGLISH,SETC.] 


SWINBURNE’S ATALANTA IN CALYDON. 


THE one great essential to perfection in speech and in 
writing is perspicuity. If that be wanting, nothing will 
compensate for it. The thought must be intelligible or 
it cannot be appreciated. Of what avail isit that a man’s 
words are musical, if they convey no definite meaning ? 
Language is not a mere succession of sweet sounds ; it is 
the expression of ideas. True, in works of fiction we need 
not describe everything ; much may be left to the imagi- 
nation of the reader. But all that is described must be 
clearly described ; there must be no confusion. It is one 
thing to sketch an outline ; it is another thing to daub. 
Haziness, in certain pictures, as, for instance, in some of 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s delineations of mountain scenery, 
will always command admiration ; and why? Itis truth- 
ful. But haziness of expression in either poetry or prose, 
even though that haziness be a truthful representation of 
the author's thoughts, will never be admired. In a pic- 
ture of a mountain mist, the eye sees at once all that was 
intended to be seen, and the mind is satisfied ; but in an 
ambiguous. expression the reader cannot comprehend 
what it is that the author wished to lay before him, and 
his mind is, in consequence, perplexed. 

If, then, a man has anything to say, let him say it like 
a man, boldly and firmly. Let it be the true utterance 





of a true heart, and it will stand the test of criticism. It 
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is not enough that it tickle the ear; it must go deeper ; | situate in it in Gorgon-fashion, in the middle. But then 
it must reach the brain and influence the heart, or it is/ if she was such a beauty as that, how came all the gods 
worthless. Poetry is not synonymous with extravagance | to love her with threefold heart ? 

of imaginative thought—it is not something that vio-; The poem is continued thus: 


SNOW-BIRDS. 


I. 
The tanager and oriole 


lates the rules of common sense; it is common sense in- 
spired. While it appeals to the highest faculties of 
the human mind through the nobleness of the thoughts 
uttered, it bows to the requirements of man’s under- 


‘* Hear now and help, and lift no violent hand, 
But favorable and fair as thine eye’s beam 
Hidden and shown in heaven; for I all night 
Amid the king’s hounds and the hunting men 


Are birds of finest feather, 

And their sweet songs delight the soul 
In sunshine summer-weather ; 

But they have flown away with hosts 


. = Have wrought and worshipped toward thee; nor shall man 
standing, scorns all meretricious ornament, and, in the See goodlier hounds or deadlier edge of spears ; 


calm dignity of true greatness, stands forth in simple But for the end, that lies unreached at yet 
beauty. Between the hands and on the knees of gods.” 

I am aware that Tae Rounp Tabie has spoken in favor! Does the reader understand it? I certainly do not. 
of the poem mentioned at the head of this article; but | Now for a good long breath, or we shall never be able to 
there will always be differences of opinion in respect to | reach the end of the next sentence, for there are twenty 
matters of taste; and just as in matters of right and ‘lines before we come to a period : 
wrong, it is by the attrition of conflicting opinions that 
the spark of truth is struck, so, in matters of taste, it is 
in discussion concerning them that their true value, as 
works of art, is made manifest. I shall therefore point 
out what appear to me to be serious defects in the style 
of this poem ; for I consider that the commendation which 
it has received is undue, and has a tendency to create 
and maintain, in the public mind, a false standard of what 
is really excellent in poetry.* 

The poem opens with these lines: 


iy 





* O fair-faced sun killing the stars and dews 
And dreams and desolation of the night! 
Rise up, shine, stretch thine hand out, with thy bow 
Touch the mest dimmest height of trembling heaven, 
And burn and break the dark about thy ways, 
Shot through and through with arrows; let thine hair 
Lighten as flame above that flameless shell 
Which was the moon, and thine eyes fill the world 
And thy lips kindle with swift beams; let earth 
Laugh, and the long sea fiery from thy feet 
Through all the roar and ripple of streaming springs 
And foam in reddening flakes and flying flowers 
Shaken from hands and blown from lips of nymphs 
Whose hair or breast divides the wandering wave 
With salt close tresses cleaving lock to lock, 
All gold, or shuddering and unfurrowed snow; 
And all the winds above thee with their wings, 
And fountain-heads of all the watered world ; 
Each horn of Acheloiis, and the green. 
Euenus, wedded with the straightening sea.” 


Maiden, and mistress of the months and stars 
Now folded in the flowerless fields of heaven, 
Goddess whom all gods love with threefold heart, 
Being treble in thy divided deity, 

A light for dead men and dark hours, a foot 

Swift on the hills as morning, and a hand 

To all things fierce and fleet that roar and range 
Mortal, with gentler shafts than snow or sleep ; 


Hear now and help,” etc. What is it all about? Can any one explain it to us? 


Thus Mr. Swinburne describes a goddess whose help | One thing we can understand ; the earth is to laugh. At) 
is invoked by the chief huntsman of Calydon. Let us| 80 Fate, that is funny. But what is the sea to do? 
analyze the description ; and, while granting to the au-| 
thor all the license he may claim on account of the in- | 
comprehensibility of the nature of a divine being, so | 
called, try to understand what he has told us concerning What are these todo? Aretheyalltolaugh? Let the 
his goddess ; for, it is presumable that he intended his reader make of it what he can; the lines are before him. 
words should convey some meaning. | I give it up in despair, and turn over a few leaves, and 

In the first place, then : 'on page 16 I come to an account of the formation of “ the 

** Goddess whom all gods love with threefold heart, | holy spirit of man.” 





——‘ the long sea fiery from thy feet, 
And all the winds above thee with their wings, 
And fountain-heads of all the watered world.” 


Being treble in thy divided deity.” | The Scriptural statement, that man was formed out of 
' 


Of other swift or slow birds, 
And hither now from polar coasts 
Fly flocks of merry snow-birds. 
Il. 
The blackbird and the bobolink, 
The pewee and the swallow, 
From Winter's withering breath, too, shrink, 
And Summer’s footsteps follow. 
In the crisp meads and bleak, bare trees, 
I find but few or no birds, 
Save those that love the chilly breeze, 
The lightsome little snow-birds. 
IIT. 
The brooding wren her wooden house 
Has long ago left lonely ; 
In many a home on wild-wood boughs 
There nestle dry leaves only ; 
But Winter, who drives birds away, 
Would on us fain bestow birds, 
To soothe the rigor of his sway, 
So sends the twittering snow-birds. 
TV. 
The robin’s with us yet, I know, 
The chickadee and bluebird, 
And so, too, is the sable crow, 
Through every change a true bird ; 
But winter is no friend of theirs, 
No good these rude airs blow birds, 
They seem to think ; and not one shares 
The joyance of the snow-birds, 
Vv. 
When all the air is dark and drear, 
And clouds o'er heaven are flying, 
And wailing winds we, shivering, hear, 
The tempest prophesying ; 
Like jolly sprites, in garments grey, 





What is meant by a“ threefold heart” ; and were the! the dust of the earth and that the Almighty breathed 
gods with a “threefold heart” treble in the goddess’s | into him the breath of life, is, clearly, not the idea taught | 
“ divided deity”; or was the treble in her own “divided | in Atalanta in Calydon. Neither does Mr. Swinburne | 
deity,” whatever that may mean? and does the word | seem to favor Sambo’s idea that man was made of mud, | 
“treble” allude tothe part which the gods or the god-| “Mud, massa; dust no stick.” Neither is Mr. Dar- | 
dess took in the “music of the spheres;” or has the au- | win’s theory adopted, which is, I believe, that man was! 
thor used it in the sense of triple? If so, what does he} originally a tadpole. As for the nursery account of the | 
mean by further informing us that this trebleness of his | origin of our species, that little girls are made of | 
goddess’s divided deity consisted of “a light for dead | Sugar and spice | 
men,” “a foot,”and “a hand”? I confess that I am ut- | And all things nice ; 
terly inthe dark. Perhaps the Davenport Brothers could | while little boys are made of 
throw some light on the subject. | 


But to proceed : 


»? 66 


Frogs and snails 

And puppy-dogs’ tails; 
—‘a hand 

To all things fierce and fleet that roar and range 

Mortal, with gentler shafts than snow or sleep.” 


that idea is likewise rejected ; and, to our great astonish- | 
ment, we are told that “the holy spirit of man” was} 
, : | made of—what does the reader imagine? Fire, tears, | 
I puzzled for a long time over these lines before I was | sand, froth, drift of the sea, dust, dead bodies, and abor- | 
satisfied that I had discovered the meaning. At first 1) j:0061 
read that the hand was, to all things, fierce and fleet ; so | . A 

< g | Here are the lines; I quote them as a specimen of 
far, the meaning seemed plain; but then I asked myself) .. li siaalai 

poe : 

what could be meant by the things being said to “roar = - : : 
and range mortal.” I could not even guess. At length And the high gods took in hand 
‘ si . ‘< Fire, and the falling of teara, 
it occurred to me to read the last line first ; and, by that | 


And a measure of sliding sand 
strange process, I arrived at what I believe to be the au- 


From under the feet of years ; 

thor’s meaning : And froth and drift of the sea; 

And dust of the laboring earth; 
And bodies of things to be 

In the houses of death and of birth; 
And wrought with weeping and laughter, 

And fashioned with loathing and love, 
With life before and after 

And death beneath and above, 
For a day and a nigut and a morrow, 

That his strength might endure for a span 
With travail and heavy sorrow, 

The holy spirit of man.”’ 


—“ahand . 
Mortal, with gentler shafts than snow or sleep, 
To all things fierce and fleet that roar and range.” 

I suppose Mr. Swinburne means wild beasts by “ things 
fierce and fleet that roar and range” ; but what an enigma 
of a description! It recalls to my mind a remark that an 
omnibus driver made the other day in reference to the 
Lord Mayor’s show: “ What the use on it, sir? It’s 
neither funny nor grand.” 

So much for Mr. Swinburne’s goddess; of whom, I 
confess, I can make neither head nor tail; and, for this 


simple reason—she does not appear to have had either | 


the one or the other; though, from a subsequent verse, 
I do learn that she had an eye ; but in which of the three 
parts of her “treble divided deity” the said eye was 
placed, there is nothing to show. Perhaps she was of 
Trish descent, and her treble divided deity consisted of 
four parts, one of which was a head, and thesaid eye was 





* We take occasion to remark that, as those who regularly read 
this journal may for some time have inferred, it is one of our 
chief objects to encourage the expression of differences of opinion 
in respect to matters not of taste alone, but of politics, and even 
of theology. Our regular London correspondent is an earnest 
Radical, in the English sense, and, as need scarcely be said, we 
do not agree with his opinions ; nevertheless, he was solicited to 
co-ope:ate with us, apart from his other highly valuable qualities, 
for precisely that reason. 


As for the blasphemies contained in the book, I leave 
Mr. Swinburne to settle that account with his MAKER; 
but love to my fellow-men impels me to warn them 
against the writings of one who clothes in the seductive 
witchery of verse such sentiments as the following : 

** The supreme evil, Gop.” 
* Yea, with thine hate, O Gon, thou hast covered us.” 
‘Because thou art cruel and men are piteous, 
And our bands labor and thine hand scattereth; 
Lo, with hearts rent and knees made tremulous, 
Lo, with ephemeral lips and casual breath, 
At least we witness of thee ere we die 
That these things are not otherwise, but thus; 
That each man in his heart sigheth, and eaith, 
That all men even as I, 
All are against thee, against thee, O Gop mosT HIGH.” 
Lonpox, Nov. 3), 1866. 








J,o! sudden come and go birds ; 

We look around, and sigh, and say, 
“?’T will snow, for there are snow-birds !” 

VI. 

’Tis true, they oft are harbingers 
Of rough and stormy weather ; 

But joy, not grief, my spirit stirs, 
To see them sport together. 

Methinks they ’re for our solace sent, 
And counsel, too, although birds, 

For who on dark days teach content 
So well as do the snow-birds ? 

. VIL. 

The snow, by many signs foretold, 
Now fast, at last, is falling ; 

The lone, lost winds, grown bitter cold, 
With muffled voice are calling. 

Oh! how will now those revellers fare ? 
No ruth the frost-imps show birds, 

Vain fear! they for no shelter care, 
The tiny stoic snow-birds. 


Vill. 
For they were cradled in the storm ; 
Their mates were icy breezes ; ; 
Their good grey coats will keep them warm, 
Whatever round them freezes. 
Ah! let us pray that One above, 
As we are not below birds, 
Will guard us with his heavenly love, 
Ev’n as he guards the snow-birds ! 


W. L. SHOEMAKER. 
Grorcetown, D.C. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editors of Tux Rounp Tasue, desirous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
egreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears 
under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions. 


LONDON. 


Lonpvon, December 15, 1866. 
TWELVE months ago the curious sketch of a new con- 
stitution for the German Empire, penned by the late 
Prince Albert in the midst of the revolutionary days of 
1848, and which has just been mysteriously brought to 





light by the agency of Mr. Reuter’s express, would have 
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caused a sensation here. Now it falls fiat, and scarcely 
one of our journals has taken more than a passing notice 
of it. So completely, obsolete have all speculations upon 
German unity become which are based upon the status 
quo. To us the document is chiefly interesting as an evi- 
dence of the political feelings of the late Prince Consort, 
about which, although he lived among us almost from 
his boyhood, we really know less than about the theories 
of government which find favor with the Emperor of 
China ; for this is a constitutional monarchy, one of the 
fundamental principles of which is that a sovereign and 
his or her consort shall not have a soul of their own in 
matters political. Perhaps you may remember that un- 
lucky speech of the much-lamented and much-bestatued 
Prince during the Crimean war, about our “representa- 
tive government ” being “ on its trial,” and the snubbing 
which he instantly received from the public papers for 
daring to imagine the possibility of a system which our 
great lawyers tell us is the “ perfection of wisdom ” being 
weighed in the balance or found wanting. Ever after 
that—and, indeed, ever before it—our Queen’s husband, 
though popularly believed among us to have been of lib- 
eral tendencies, confined himself to making speeches 
about servants’ benevolent institutions and the duty of 
the rich, and the use and abuse of figures, and such pale 
topics. It is, therefore, in some degree, a matter of in- 
terest to us to see how he, whose father was a reigning 
German prince and whose ancestors were electors of the 
empire, regarded the radical aspiration after a united 
Germany. The result, it must be confessed, is somewhat 
disappointing. There is in the scheme no hint of the ne- 
cessity for laying the foundations of a great scheme of 
polity in popular power. Within the states themselves 
everything is to remain as itis. ‘“ The crowns and dy- 
nasties,” he says, “ which are identical with the person- 
ality of these states must not be infringed or humiliated, 
if the personality and executive power of the individual 
state they represent are not to be destroyed.” There 
is to be a German emperor, chosen by the princes, 
and two chambers, chosen by the estates of the va- 
rious German principalities. The tinge of liberalism 
here is that the members are to be apportioned 
with relation to the population and importance of the 
states. This imperial government is, of course, to have 
cognizance only of imperial interests—the states within 
themselves being self-governing. The most remark- 
able point is perhaps the complete ignoring of Aus- 
tria’s long paramount influence. The scheme would 
probably have done little for German liberty ; but it is 
nevertheless curious to remark its many points of resem- 
blance to the constitution of the United States. It 
made no attempt to establish popular power by any equal 
electoral law, but left the various states to choose their 
own representatives each after its own notions of liberty— 
a fatal error in a new constitution as some thinkers hold 
—but the Prince was dealing with the materials existing, 
There was also to be a sort of supreme court, to be placed 
in comparative independence, for the interpretation of the 
constitution in cases of difficulty. The plan would no 
doubt have given unity and strength to Germany in com- 
mercial legislation and in its external relations, and a 
prince may perhaps be pardoned for seeing little further. 
What he really failed to perceive is the irresistible 
tendency of modern times towards a more complete 
unification than can be afforded by a mere Bund. 
The Prince did not feel that nations will now cohere 
which of old must have fallen to pieces from the 
imperfect means of communication, both moral and 
physical, then existing, and from the diversity of feeling 
which such a state of things necessarily implied. Say 
and write what we will, the day of small kingdoms is 
gone by. There was a glorious opportunity for Prussia 
in 1848; but the weakness and superstitious belief in 
royalty of Frederick William left the task for Bismark 
and the needle-gun. The constitution-maker of Buck- 
ingham Palace was evidently in his eyes a daring revo- 
lutionist. Austria in 1848 was in difiiculties apparently 
more hopeless far than those of her Italian kingdom in 
1866; but the weak Frederick William had scarcely a 
thought of anything but that of the improbability of 
the hereditary Emperor of Austria yielding “ prece- 
dency” to the new German Emperor elected by vote ; 
and while the time was slipping by he was discussing, 
as we find, the feasibility of reviving some shadow of 
that old “ Holy Roman Empire,” which, as Voltaire said, 
“was not Roman and never was holy.” 

Our literary journal, Zhe Readcr, has ‘reproduced the 
entire article from TnE RounD TABLE on Mr. Charles 
Reade’s plagiarisms, with the preface that “ when a lit- 
erary imposture of considerable magnitude has been 
completely exposed by a foreign contemporary which 
can scarcely be assuined to have the circulation in Eng- 
land which its merits by themselves deserve, we should 





not do well to pass such a service unnoticed.” The 
Reader adds nothing of its own; but, in fact, although 
Mr. Reade’s loud boasts of originality seem to have 
caused it to be forgotten, the accusation of plagiarism 
against him is by no means a newone. Any one who 
can turn to the volumes of Te Critic, a literary journal 
which existed here for many years, but came to an end 
some three or four years since, will find curious proof of 
this. The subject of Zhe Critic article was, I think, a 
review of a volume of stories by Mr. Reade, which he 
published under the title of Cream, whether to signify 
that all other men’s writings were mere buttermilk, or 
to quietly hint that he had been skimming in foreign 
dairies, 1 do not know. Any way, the exposure was re- 
garded at the time ascomplete. The Critic reproduced 
the passages, I remember, from the French writers in 
parallel columns, exactly as Taz RouND TABLE has re- 
cently done ; but the similarities in this case were, if I 
remember correctly, not confined to coincidences of plot 
and incident, but to words, which were in many cases 
translated with very slight modifications. 

Some high-handed things have been done recently by 
our executive in Ireland, and in England too, which 
show us how much more, after all, our liberties depend 
on public opinion than on the safeguard of the law. 
There seems, indeed, to be a tendency in government 
always to suspend constitutional principles when the 
temper of the people will permit it. Some signs of reac- 
tion, however, are already perceptible. The arrest of 
Meany in London, and the conveying him to Dublin, 
where habeas corpus is suspended, have done something 
to open our eyes to the necessity for maintaining princi- 
ples, even though clever swindlers should thereby be 
enabled to promenade in the Strand with treasonous 
cartes de visite in their pockets. As yet, however, we 
are content with a faint protest. Meanwhile, Punch, 
which, since the last spark of humor departed from his 
once sparkling pages, seems to have no notion but that 
ot following Zhe Vimes in all its class prejudices 
and shopkeeping morality, has shocked the feelings 
even of his ordinary supporters by his bloodthirsty 
artistic representations of remedies for Irish grievances. 





During the heat of the Indian rebellion, when families 
here with relatives and friends in India were maddened | 
with reports of butcheries and mutilations, Puch pub- 
lished pictures suggestive of what he called—indeed, to 
be honest, of what most of us then called—* retribution” 
which few right-minded persons could now recall with- 
out a shudder. But Punch has evidently no such feel- 
ings. As yet not a life has been lost, at least on this 
side of the Atlantic, by all this talk of Fenianism. The 
terrible spirit of vengeance which sometimes seizes 
whole nations like a madness does not at all events yet 
furnish us with an excuse for gloating over scenes of | 
torture inflicted on our own fellow-citizens. But Punch 
for this once steps ahead of the prejudices of the hour, 
and takes delight in anticipating the days which good 
men dread. Ie publishes large pictures suggesting our 
dealing with the Irish as we dealt with the mutineers of 
Delhi and Cawnpore; and, “lest the reference (as the 
Hon. Mr. Lyulph Stanley says) should be misunder- 
stood,’’ points out in a paragraph that guns loaded with 
powder alone are a most effective means of repression, 
which means that the writer suggests the blowing of 
Irish peasants from guns. But Punch is a facetious pub- 
lication, and as yet no serious journal has ventured to be 
so facetious as that. 

Some of the highest names in our musical world have 
just been appended to a memorial to government on the 
subject of our Royal Academy of Music. The memorial- 
ists say—and nothing more true was ever said—that the 
Royal Academy of Music has failed to promote the highest 
interests of musical art; that the government grants to 
it have been “ discreditable to the country and wasteful 
of itsfunds.” Many other hard things they say with equal 
truth ; for which reasons they “respectfully advise”’—-what 
do your readers suppose? The abolition of royal societies 
of music and all such mischievous and mistaken projects? 
Notatall; the subscribers simply propose the formation of 
another Royal Society of Music, which, let them construct 
it how they will, would be sure in a few years, as every 
rational person knows, to have all the vices of the old 
one. The faith in royal foundations for the fostering of 
art, literature, and even manufactures and commerce, is 
one of the most remarkakle features of society here. We 
have in this so-called Academy of Music, in the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature, the Royal Academy of Art, and many 
more, abundant proof that such corporations are mere 
selfish coteries, generally banded together for the encour- 
agement of mild mediocrity, and the repression of any- 
thing like a departure from established models. But the 
musicians are very likely to succeed, and you may ex- 








pect shortly to hear that a royal charter has gone forth 


for the formation of a government school of music and a 
national opera. ; 

In a recent letter, in which I commented on Dr. Hun- 
ter’s action against Tie Pall Mall Gazette, | mentioned the 
fact of The Daily News having declined to insert his ad- 
vertisements, and having refused to accept “a cheque for 
300 guineas” for the same. I find that I was slightly 
mistaken in the facts, which I gave from memory ; and as 
the circumstance illustrates the high prices sometimes 
paid for advertisements here, it is perhaps worth while 
to correct my statement. The cheque was for 600 guin- 
eas (£635), and was offered for the insertion of a series of 
six letters. Zhe Daily News declined on the ground that 
Dr. Hunter’s agent required the letter to be inserted with 
the heading “ communicated” instead of the word “ ad- 
vertisement,” which would have been a less equivocal 
warning to the reader that the doctor’s long dissertation 
on pulmonary complaints and his own great skill in 
treating them were not editorial. Q. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THEATRES, VIEWED MENTALLY AND 
MORALLY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Sm: What mission—is it one of good or evil?— 
have theatres and theatricals for the mental condition ? 
Many argue that they are ennobling and enlarging. But 
do not these confound the drama with the stage? No 
one will deny that there is a strong dramatic element in 
man needing to be fed. But this does not necessitate 
stage representation. Rather it opposes this, so far as in- 
tellectual benefit is concerned. 

The drama—that is, the written play itself and alone 
—moves the thought, touches the reason, and quickens 
the imagination. But the theatre turns thought into 
sense, reason into excitement, and imagination into 
sight. Thus the drama affords strength and pleasure 
to the intellectual man, while the theatre takes thisaway 
just in proportion as it affords strength and pleasure to 
the animal man, ministering chiefiy to the sense. 

Even the audible reading of a play is a far different 
thing intellectually from the acting of it. The one, per- 
formed by a fine reader, gives us every part and charac- 
ter uniquely, with a trathful delineation of tone and 


|look ; the other presents the incongruous sights and 


sounds of a single superior actor, surrounded by buskined 
heroes, strutting and swelling about, each one like an ass 
in a lion’s skin. 

When but a boy the writer saw Shakespeare’s King 
Lear enacted thus, and, mentally disgusted, resolved 
never again to go to the theatre. A mere stripling’s in- 
tellectual taste could not endure those incongruities. Not 
only these unsymmetrical representations, but their ac- 
companiments of music, dress, lights, and a gay assem- 
blage—all these sensible objects divert and distract the 
mind, preventing calm thought and true intellectual 
growth. 

Actors are not thinkers and originators. No man of 
high genius goes on the stage. Such an one could not 
be a great actor, for the latter is and can be only an im-’ 
itator, and thus simply nothing more than a higher kind 
of monkey—a mere mould into which other menu's 
thoughts are run. The mimetic power is not creative. 

Men of mind do not seek the theatre for instruction, 
for supply of thought, for intellectual elevation. They 
may do it for amusement, but that feature of it we are 
not now considering. For those who merely seek a 
pleasure of sense or an evening’s entertainment, the 
theatre has, doubtless, a legitimate mission. As men 
grow strong of thought, finding a deeper inner life, and 
dependent less upon outward things for their enjoyment, 
they lose their relish for theatrical performances. 

That great thinker, John Foster, says: ‘“ The persons 
who are intent on moral or intellectual improvement will 
be found occupied in a very different manner, inspecting 
the works of the great historians, philosophers, moral- 
ists, and divines, or holding rational conversations with 
their friends and families, or even (if they judge instruc- 
tion really to be obtained from that source) reading the 
most celebrated dramatic works in their own or another 
language, and with a far more judicious and scrutinizing 
attention than any one exerts amid the thousand inter- 
fering and beguiling circumstances of the theatre.” 

Not by any means would we underrate the intellectual 
benefit of the great masters of dramatic literature. Soph- 
ocles, Adschylus, Schiller, Goethe, and Shakespeare, all 
have their mission for the mind. But this is by study 
rather than by representation ; througk thought rather 
than sense. Who are, indeed, intellectually benefited by 
them? Not those whose life, sensuous only, hurries them 
for excitement to the theatre; not that class who float on 
the surface of things and find no enjoyment but in the 
outer sense. 

What a contemptible work, therefore, is that of those 
who, with very small mental calibre, fritter down and 
distort works of great genius to cater to a corrupt public 
taste. They are intellectual scavengers who turn into 
garbage and rottenness the provisions of the great, where- 
with they would feed the hungry herd that grunt and 
whine at their feet for mere animal enjoyment. They 
are resurrectionists who, with dim lanterns, grope at mid- 
night among the treasure-houses of the past to rifle the 
honored dead of their buried ornaments and sell their 
corpses to the dissectors for mutilation. 

The intellectual character of such harpies may gener- 
ally be summed up in the following recipe for a play, as 
given by another: “Sixteen pounds of powdered brim- 
stone for lightning; twenty-four peals of thunder; a 
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dozen imps with tails; a dozen bloody daggers; a skull 
and cross-bones; forty battle-axes; six terrific combats, 
three of them double-handed; a course of violations; 
eight murders ; a pair of ensanguined shirts; one comic 
song; three hundred oaths and sixty-four pages of blas- 
phemy.” This is what our city’s Bowery masses and vil- 
lage loafers delight in. This suits the intellects of “ Plug- 
uglies” and “ Dead Rabbits.” 

True, men of higher intellect ignore such extravagant 
representations. But those which they seek minister 
equally to their outer though more cultured sense, and 
equaliy check mental development. These becloud the 
reason, paralyze the judgment, and bewilder the imagina- 
tion; they beget a distaste for study, a dislike of pure 
truth, and a shrinking from strong thought depressing 
to the entire manhood. 

What is the moral result? That is based on the intel- 
lectual. If mind be perverted or corrupted by a false 
training or evil influence, the morals must also be taint- 
ed. The moral life depends also on the social. Theatri- 
cals—such, at least, as are now most popular—of the 
French and Italian school must and do create a disrelish 
for domestic life. They make home joys less attractive 
and home duties more irksome. They blunt the natural 
sensibilities by a false excitement of them in view of 
imaginary suffering. The heart then becomes hardened 
towards actual woe. Whatever thus diverts the mind 
and perverts the heart from the true ends of social life 
must have an immoral influence. 

The youth entranced by the siren power of the theatre 
becomes no worthier son or truer brother. The friends 
of home are not his links of life. The spell of a ma- 
gician mightier than they is upon him. The thronged 
galleries, the brilliant stage, the tinselled actors, the stir- 
ring utterances, and the exciting applause come to him 
as from Calypso’s isle. When all is over, what wonder, 
then, that the bar-room and the brothel, the debauch and 
the misery, ensue. These are not necessarily or univer- 
sally the concomitants of the theatre; but they are so 
much craved by many after the theatrical fever, fitful and 
ephemeral, is over, that it is almost impossible to banish 
them from the precincts of the stage. 

After a full and successful trial of the actor’s life, Ma- 
cready gave it up, unwilling that his daughters should 
mature under its perverting influence. The theatrical 
life itself is socially wrong. Go behind thescenes. Loose- 
ness of manners, lowness of conversation, and reckless- 
ness of morals prevail there. Go to the homes of actors. 
In the “ wee sma’ hours ” of the night they return thither 
flushed with the excitement of applause or wine. They 
sleep heavily till near noon-time and rise languidly to re- 
hearsals. 

The very origin of theatres seems to have ensured 
them an inheritance of evil. Invented among the Greeks 
to celebrate their abominable Bacchanalian mysteries, 


* they gendered so much corruption that Solon, the wise 


law-giver of Athens, prohibited them. They came into 
vogue again only as Greece became socially and morally 
more corrupt. In the twelfth century the priests of God’s 
nominal Church wrote dramas called “ mysteries,” found- 
ed on Scripture incidents, and enacted them on saints’ 
days. These performances became so blasphemous and 
scandalous at last that they were suppressed. 

We have, nowadays, so-called religious dramas—as, 
for instance, Uncle Tom’s Cabin—but these have every- 
thing in them save the religion, like the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out. Of course, in all such so-called 
religious plays everything is sham, sheer deception—men 
of no religion uttering truths which they do not believe. 
Those truths are thus made false to men by a false rep- 
resentation. Everything here is factitious. These 
seeming realities leave the mind to its reaction, with the 
impression that nothing is true. Actual truth then fails 
to move those who have been made moral mummies by 
the frequent wrappings of theatrical sentimentalism. 
The whole tendency here is towards pretension and hy- 
pocrisy. Indeed, the very word hypocrite was the one 
originally used to designate an actor, a man who assumes 
a ‘fictitious character, who enacts a part to which his 
heart and life bear no resemblance. What would men 
think of a preacher who thus belied in his character and 
life the truths he taught ? 

After all, whatever may be said of the theatre as a 
means of entertainment and how much so ever it may 
be stripped of immoral surroundings, it is yet a gigantic 
lie, a huge deception, a moral delusion, which no varnish 
of religious sentiment and no veneer of respectability can 
make an instrument of truth. 

False ideas of love, a low standard of honor, and a su- 
perficial display of right and wrong antagonize true good. 
Murderers and villains, however vile and desperate, are 
made to appear as heroes through the fascinations of the 
stage. Thus Schiller’s Robbers found imitators among 
the German youth, who took to the mountains for a brig- 
and life. The representations of Jack Sheppard and Dick 
Turpin have begotten many a burglar and highwayman. 
In the play of Pizarro a priest kneels down and prays for 
a curse to come on the Spanish soldiery marching against 
the harmless Peruvians. One with any moral sense 
must be shocked at this. But seeing it again, it might 
not excite a shudder; at last it might even allow a 
smile. 

We are told that theatres reform the wicked. Where 
they reform one, they ruin thousands. The Ticket-of- 
Leave Man, lately so popular, once led—as the story 
goes—an absconding clerk to return to his employers 
£1,500 out of £2,500 which he had stolen. So the theatre 
taught him to ease his conscience by returning only a 
part, and retaining £1,000, of his plunder. Grand moral 
teaching that! 

We know that good men and wise will differ with us 
in these views. They will tell us that the pure, the true, 
and the cultured have patronized and participated in 
theatrical representations. That all may be, but they 
were not made what they were by these; they remained 
what they were in spite of them. 

















Greece had her refinements and culture in her archi- 
tecture, her sculpture, her poetry, and her philosophy , 
but her social life became corrupt coincidentally with her 
return and devotion to scenic exhibitions. ; 

Other nations have thus degenerated. France, amid 
the sanguinary scenes of her first revolution, when the 
guillotine daily drank the blood of hundreds, crowded to 
her theatres. In Paris alone they then multiplied from 
six to twenty-five. Did the infidel and revengeful spirit 
of that day have no connection with such things? 

Plato, Aristotle, Tacitus, and Ovid severally declared 
that plays raise the passions and pervert their use, lead- 
ing to corruption and debauchery. Even Rousseau, 
French infidel as he was, declaimed against establishing 
a theatre in Geneva. “How many generous citizens,” he 
says, “ will see with indignation this monument of lux- 
ury and effeminacy raise itself upon the ruins of our an- 
cient simplicity ! Where would be the imprudent mother 
who would dare to carry her daughter to this dangerous 
school ?” 

Such testimonies are rather damaging against theatres. 
However theoretically wemay argue what they would do 
of good if they were only what they should be, yet prac- 
tically their history proves‘and witnesses declare that in- 
tellectually and morally they are exceptionable, if not 
positively injurious. Perhaps some wiser and better age 
to come may show the error of the past and prove their 
evil to be good, or eliminate their good from their evil ; 
but till then these views shall hold true. 

I am, sir, etc., B. 








MR. SLOSSON’S DIES IR. 
To Tne Eprror oF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Sm: The reader who has never compared translations 
with their originals suspects not how wide is frequently 
the departure of the one from the other ; nor knows how 
often the translator has omitted the thoughts and mean- 
ings of his master, nor how constantly he bas inserted 
ideas and figures of his own. Many an intelligent per- 
son, well versed in the literature of his own language, 
takes up two versions of a foreign poem and, wondering 
how they can so greatly differ, loses all confidence in 
both. At this time, when the poetry of other languages, 
living and dead, is obtaining innumerable renderings 
into our English tongue, it would be well if the chief 
characteristics of poetical translations were appreciated 
and understood. 

The first supposition of a young reader is that a poet- 
ical translation is substantially a literal rendering. That 
this supposition is an impossibility a moment of reflec- 
tion must convince any one. A first line might be thus 
translated, though there would probably be some trivial 
adjective left out or some unimportant adverb put in, 
but when we advanced to the second we should find that 
of all the English words adapted to express the meaning 
not one would rhyme with the line that is perfected and 
completed. If, after sacrificing something to this, we 
should pass on to the third and fourth, we should find 
that the thoughts of the original would not be com- 
pressed into the limits of the metre, and that our useful 
auxiliary verbs and ever-expressed pronouns can hardly 
contend against a language where a single termina) syl- 
lable expresses not only the voice, mood, and tense of 
the verb, but even takes the place of the nominative and 
indicates its number and person. Assuming, however, 
that these difficulties have been conquered or eluded 
and that a complete stanza has been produced, it will 
then almost to a certainty be found that the correct 
rhyme and carefully scanned measure have left behind 
them the beauty and spirit of the original and that, in 
fact, it is nothing but so much English doggerel. 

There are several classes of translations. Of these I 
should take as the primitive that which abandons verse 
and expresses faithfully the thoughts and beauties of the 
original in attractive and idiomatic English prose. Of 
such the most successful that has been or ever will be 
made is the English version of the Book of Psalms. The 
next class is that which disregards the measure of the 
original, but tells its story in attractive English verse. 


Of such a familiar and brilliant example is the Jliad of | 
Pope, a poem which Byron deemed superior to the Iliad 


of Homer. A third class is that which to some extent 
retains the foreign verse, but does not confine the trans- 
lation to the author’s meaning—1. ¢., which does not give 
or try to give thought by thought and stanza by stanza, 
but, on the contrary, omits, transposes, and inserts, dis- 
regardful of the text. Of such is the Jerusalem of Fair- 
fax, of which some of the finest passages, according to 
Leigh Hunt, belong to Fairfax, and not to Tasso, and 
which, apart from the question of translation, deserves 
to be ranked as among the first poems in our language, 
and next to the great epic of Pope. Then follows a class 
of translations which are at best but paraphrases, or, 
rather, the translator’s poem written after another man’s 
pattern, where the verse and the sense are each different, 
and nothing but the subject remains the same. As an 
example of this class I may cite Crashaw's Dics Ira, for 
in it the measure is different, the rhyme is different, some 
stanzas are intermingled, one is omitted, while many of 
the finest figures and most powerful expressions, such as 
“those Eyes whose angry light,” in the second stanza, 
and the ‘dread He,” in the sixteenth, are original only 
with the translator. 

When the difficult task is essayed of rendering stanza 
by stanza, and of doing so in verse and rhyme, it is need- 
less to add that the translator must sacrifice something, 
and that this something is the thought. There are in 
every stanza a number of thoughts, figures, or ideas, and 
he is a successful translator whose taste, judgment, or in- 
stinct enables him to seize the thought, the figure, or the 
idea, and to sacrifice only those which are little or unim- 
portant. 

Let us take for an illustration the ninth stanza of the 
Dies Ire: 


** Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tue vice ; 
Ne me perdas illa die !”” 


Now, here are three lines expressing three leading 
ideas. First, there is the invocation to the Saviour i 
remember; second, there is the assertion that “I” wag 
the cause of “ thy way ;” third, there is the invocation 
not to lose “me in the dies ira.” Of these three, the 
chief is that of the second line, causa tue vie, “ the 
cause of thy way.” It refers to the long and painful way 
trodden by the Redeemer of men, with, perhaps, an allu. 
sion to the via dolorosa. Now, let us turn to the trans. 
lators and see how these three ideas have been re-ex- 
pressed. General Dix renders the stanza : 

“* Holy Jesus, meck, forbearing, 
For my sins the death-crown wearing, 
Save me in that day despairing.” 


The English translator, Dr. Irons, goes to the opposite 
extreme—from the “ death-crown ” to the “incarnation :” 
*“* Think, kind Jesu, my salvation 
Caused thy wondrous incarnation ; 
Leave me not to reprobation !” 


The fervor of Lord Roscommon is beautiful, but it 
changes and recasts every thought : 
* Forget not what my ransom cost ; 
Nor let my dear-bought soul be lost, 
In storms of guilty terrors tost.” 


Of the thirteen versions by Dr. Coles, only two bring 
out the idea of the tue vie. One of these probably ex- 
presses the thought as accurately and ‘eelingly as any 
that we have : 

** Oh, remember, Jesus, I 
Was the cause and reason why 
Thou didst come on earth to die!” 


But here the reader will observe that the author has 
sacrificed not only the third thought but even the third 
line, and that this stanza of three lines is a translation of 
only two lines, the last of the original being wholly 
omitted. 

The atuthoress of the Cotta Family, in a work learned 
and comprehensive and of such rare discrimination that 
it may be characterized without satire as the most just 
ever written by a woman, and which should be in the 
hands of every person who, by admiring a few too much, 
may be led astray by the mass of these medieval hymns, 
or who, by prejudging all too narrowly, may remain ig- 
norant of the real worth of the lesser part, has given to 
us a translation of the great hymn in which the three 
ideas of the stanza are indeed expressed, yet feebly and 
without a vestige of their native pathos and medieval 
energy : 

* Think of me, good Lord, I pray, 
Who trodad’st for me the bitter way, 
Nor forsake me in that day.” 


The version of Mr. Edward Slosson thus renders this 
stanza : 

“Holy Jesus! priceless stay! 
Think ! for me thy bleeding way! 
Lose me not upon That Day.” 

To the hurried reader the merits of this translation will 
not be disclosed, and indeed if an actual comparison be 
not made, the reader cannot perceive its extraordinary 
fidelity to its original. If examined a second time, it will 
be noted that the first line expresses the invocation—the 
Jesu pie of the Latin. The second line, like the second of 
the original, expresses the chief idea of the stanza—the 
tue vie, It also intensifies and makes the feeling of the 
stanza centre in this central line. It does this by means 
somewhat different from those of the original—the verb is 
transposed to this line from the first and the expletive 
“bleeding ” is gratuitously added, yet these are those mi- 
nor shades which it is absolutely impossible always to 
re-express. Passing to the third line, we find that there 
is the same dropping away from the subject which marks, 
and perhaps mars, the original ; while the thought of 
that line is rendered literally and the minor climax of the 
ILLA DIE is perfectly preserved. 

If the comparison of this version be extended to other 
stanzas, it will show, I think, in most cases, a like result. 
Restricting the comparison now to two translations, I 
select Lord Roscommon’s and the first and best of Dr. 
Coles’s. The original, it will be remembered, is : 

* DIES IRA, DIES ILLA! 
Solvet seclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum sybilla.” 

I know not of any poem in any language which thus 
bursts upon its subject ; nor of a stanza which has allured 
translators more frequently or baffled them more com- 
pletely than this. It is thus rendered by Dr. Coles : 

** Day of wrath, that day of burning, 
Seer and siby] speak concerning, 
All the world to ashes turning.” 


The first line of the Dies Ira, it must be remembered, 
is a quotation from the Bible (Zeph. i. 15), which our 
King James version renders, “ That day is a day of wrath, 
a day of trouble,” etc. The rendering of the Vulgate 
may be shown by a slight inversion of the English, “ A 
day of wrath, that day,” etc. Now, in the stanza of Dr. 
Coles the exclamation, “ That day !”—DIEs ILLA—is en- 
tirely lost. In the second line the seer and sibyl are 
placed, needlessly transposed from the third. In the 
third line the expression, “ to ashes turning,” is far less 
than the terrible “ solvet in favillé ”—the dissolving in 
flame of the original. Yet the standard English version 
of Dr. Irons is much inferior to this, for he substitutes 
“mourning ” for “ burning ” in the first line, gratuitously 
and improperly introduces the cross in the second, and 
wholly omits the seer and sibyl from the third : 

** Day of wrath, O day of mourning, 
See once more the cross returning, 
Heaven and earth in ashes burning !"’ 











The version of Roscommon is better. Hitherto I have 
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classed it always as the best that has been made and the 
most literal that ever would be made : : 


** That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
Shall the whole world in ashes lay, 
As David and the sibyls say.” 


What has been previously said will enable the reader 
to perceive, notwithstanding its strength and spirit, its 
departures from the original, such as the modification of 
the dies illa by the adjective “ dreadful” and the substi- 
tution of the figure “in ashes ” for solvet in FAVILLA. 

The version of Mr. Slosson renders the stanza : 


** Day of wrath! of days That Day! 
Earth in flames shall melt away ; 
Psalmist thus and sibyl say.” 


I had not supposed our English tongue capable of so 
closely rendering the meaning and sentiment of the Latin. 
Perhaps this is exaggerated praise ; yet when we observe 
that this stanza is correct English verse, agreeably and fore- 
ibly expressed, and that the only departures from the strict 
literal meaning of the original, line for line and thought 
for thought, are the insertion in the first line of the 

brase “of days,” in the second line the addition of the 
single word “ away,” and in the third line the use of the 
word “ thus,” then I think it will be conceded that this 
isa remarkable version, and that a metrical translation 
capnot render the original more closely. 

It is, perhaps, needless to confess of Mr. Slosson’s ver- 
sion, a8 of all others, that there is something to be said 
on the other side. And first, the measure and rhyme de- 

from those of the original. An able critic, in re- 
viewing this same version, says it is, “in many respects, 
the best English version hitherto produced, and peculiar- 
ly valuable for those who do not read the Latin and who 
desire to gain some idea of the power and beauty of this 
most celebrated hymn of the Church.” 

But the fact, nevertheless, remains that he who drops 
the double rhyme of the Dies Jre drops the greatest dif- 
ficulty of its translation. ‘This is due to two causes—first, 
the tendency which the verse has to run into doggerel ; 
and second, the extraordinary scarcity of double-rhyming 
words in English. So scarce are they that General Dix 
completely exhausts the rhymes in “ ’orrow ” in his ren- 
dering of this stanza : 

“ Day of vengeance withont morrow ! 
Earth shall end in flame and sorrow, 
As from saint and seer we borrow.” © 


This version of Mr. Slosson must be received, therefore, 
with this allowance, that it does not do or affect to do in 
the particular of rhyme what its original does, and most 
effectually does. 

There are also some minor defects—-some spots on its 
sun. Every writer who has worked upon the difficulties 
of composition knows that there are times when the pen 
as it were rebels against the will, and persists in record- 
ing thoughts which the writer never designed to express. 
It would seem here as if the fancy of the author had 
broken away from the strict line of fidelity that he had 
laid down for its guidance and had obstinately insisted 
on tracing some little erratic and needless curves of its 
own, Of these I shall point out the two which I consider 
the worst. 

In the fourth stanza Mr. Slosson renders the line, 
Mors stupelit, et nature, by “ Death shall die—fair nature 
too.” ‘his line enables me to, point out two distinct 
classes of defects in translation, the one of which is 
little less than a matter of taste, and the other of which 
is little more than a matter of fact. Whether it is 
proper to render the verb stupebit by the verb “ to die” 
is a question on which critics may differ; but that the 
conjunction e¢ cannot be expressed by the adjective 
“fair” may be rendered as certain as a result in math- 
ematics. It is the freedom from this latter class of 
faults for which Mr. Slosson’s version may be called re- 
markable ; and, therefore, it is extraordinary that in this 
one line he should have departed so widely from his own 
manifest and well-kept rule ; and it is not the less so be- 
cause here verbal ditliculties have not compelled him to 
depart, but, on the contrary, he has been at some trouble 
to go astray. Referring to other translators, we find 
that Crashaw renders stupcbit by “ horror,” Lord Ros- 
common by “surprise,” Dr. Coles‘by “aghast ” and 
again by “shiver,” Dr. Irons by ‘“‘struck,” and General 
Dix by “‘mazed;” but all of these authors agree in ren- 
dering ct by the simple conjunction “ and.” 

This descriptive word “ fair” not only raises an image 
entirely different from that of the original, but it also 
changes the style of the line by introducitig a break 
where the Latin connects the subjects death and nature 
by the closest and most compact word which it possesses 
for that purpose. Yet the very ease with which the ef- 
fect could be reproduced shows that Mr. Slosson did not 
fail from weakness, but from that temporary aberration 
of judgment which occasionally undermines the most 
careful of writers. 

The sixth stanza I deem decidedly and incomparably 
the worst and weakest that this version contains : 


**Lo! He takes his seat of light; 
All that’s dark shall leap to sight, 
Guilt, the sword of vengeance smite. 


Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quid quid latet, apparebit; 
Nil multum remanebit.” 


Here the first line of the translation contains an excla- 
mation, a start of surprise, a pause, all entirely unknown 
to the original. In the second line, whether “ dark ” 
sufficiently expresses Jatet, and whether “leap to sight” 

0es not over-express apparebit, are questions of discretion 
Which I do not discuss. But in the third line we have a 
figure, much the most prominent of the stanza yet utter- 
Y at variance with the stern and unadorned simplicity 
that characterizes the style of the Great Hymn—a sim- 
Plicity so rigid that through its seventeen stanzas of 





highly impassioned descriptive poetry there is found no 
trope nor simile nor metaphor nor other trick of rhetoric, 
and which illustrates if it did not suggest the invective 
of Johnson, “ Repentance trembling in the presence of its 
judge, is not at leisure for cadences and epithets.” 

Dr. Irons has rendered this stanza with such unusual 
fidelity that I transcribe his version as the easiest method 
of stating in English the meaning of the verse: 

‘**When the Judge his seat attaineth 
And each hidden deed arraigneth, 
Nothing unavenged remaineth.” 


Notwithstanding its want of the double rhyme, I think 
the version of Mr. Slosson will convey to the reader of 
English a more just idea of the original than any trans- 
lation that has yet been made. If it were subjected to 
an analysis similar to that which I have applied to the 
first stanza, that is, if the ideas of Thomas de Celano 
were denoted positively and the ideas of his translator 
were denoted negatively, then I think this would be 
found to possess more of the former and fewer of the lat- 
ter than any translation that has yet been made. In other 
words, I think that the translation of Mr. Slosson con- 
tains more of the Dics Ire and less of the translator 
than any other English version. 

The limits, with resptct both to space and criticism, to 
which I have restricted myself in the work that contains 
this version of Mr. Slosson,* have precluded me from 
there expressing this opinion. I therefore take the lib- 
erty of doing so in the most appropriate way that remains 
—through the columns of a literary journal. In conclu- 
sion, I may be allowed a word of self-congratulation upon 
having been instrumental in adding to our literature 
what I deem to be the best English versions of the most 
renowned lyric of the world—a lyric which has been a 
frequent subject for the English translator from the time 
of Drummond of Hawthornden down to the contemporary 
pages of Blackwood. Nor can I refrain from calling your 
attention to the fact that both of these translations have 
been made by gentlemen devoted to other pursuits than 
those which are called literary, and but little favored with 
that leisure which ordinarily is alone sacrificed to the 
elegant amusements of literature ; one of these an active 
and prominent member of that profession which is 
thought to be all-demanding and all-absorbing ; the other 
known to his countrymen by varied duties well performed 
and patriotic virtues ripened by advancing age, by a stain- 
less public life, which, as I write, is crowned by his being 
called to represent his country at the most important of 
European courts; both Americans ; both busy citizens of 
the busiest city in the world. Iam, etc., 
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SONNETS AND SONNETEERS+ 

i tapes does a great deal for an author of Leigh Hunt’s 
idiosyncrasies ; and particularly we in America of 
literary instincts find the announcement of a new book 
from his pen very appetizing, to say the least. Leigh 
Hunt was part American by blood, and whether it was 
for that or for his very undiplomatic character—for the 
epithet is not amiss certainly in the republic of letters— 
which corresponds somewhat to our freer habits, it is 
certainly true that the readier sympathy of our people— 
a sympathy, perhaps, that traced back to the rather in- 
judicious liberalism of Hunt—has taken the fame of this 
writer much nearer to heart than the people with whom 
he lived have. It is within a year or two, we believe, 
that Mr. 8. C. Hall undertook to find a suitable response 
among his countrymen towards erecting a memorial to 
the man whom they ought to have become ashamed for 
abusing so needlessly as they once did; but his success 
was not assured by any reversion of public sentiment 
that could lead to such tangible results, and the scheme 
fell through. A great many discriminating people told 
the British public that there was genuine poetry in 
Leigh Hunt, despite his vagaries and unconventionali- 
ties, but it was left for an American friend—the same 
who unites in the editing of the present work—to make 
the first collected edition of his poems, which was pub- 
lished in Boston about two years before their author’s 
death, and to which he refers in his Autobiography, as 
“proposed to me and carried out by my friend Mr. Lee, 
one of the illustrious family of the Lees of Virginia, 
connections of Washington and brother founders with 
him of the republic.” The Saturday Review in noticing 
this edition remarked that it was apparent that the poet 
“had more honor with the less discriminating but more 

sympathetic Americans than in his own country.” 
Hunt’s latter days were not unmarked among his own 
countrymen of the selecter sort by some unprejudiced 
judgments of what the man really was, by an insight 
beneath that rather pert and flippant manner which was 
so strangely united with the utmost inherent kindliness. 
In his erratic days, even, he had trusty though proscribed 
friends indeed. Shelley knew his worth; Lamb and 
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Hazlitt were not misled by any acrimony which they 
shared from their association with him; and Barry 
Cornwall has recently told us that for this very commu- 
nity of aspersions the three were drawn nearer his heart. 
Hunt scandalized a great many in his day by a freedom 
of religious thought, and there was no condemnation too 
severe to be expended upon him ; but the priest of our 
day—if we dare hope to give an exemplar in Frederick 
W. Robertson—can gauge the man aright, nevertheless ; 
and we learn from his letters that he was, in reading 
some of Hunt’s works, “ surprised at the freshness, 
sweetness, and Christian, not lax, spirit of human be- 
nevolence and toleration—at the springiness of a kind 
heart imparting life and newness to all he says.” When 
Hunt died, some seven years since, it was the justest 
tribute to his memory that could be shown when almost 
all the critical weeklies of the kingdom were willing to 
look at the man as he was; as‘it was, one of the latest 
links that connected the present with the remarkable 
literary era of the early part of the century had been 
broken in this death of one who made literature his 
life, and who nobly pursued a career of literary useful- 
ness through good report and through ill’report, and 
had earned the meed of the nation’s recognition of his 
finer and truer qualities. The tribute of Mr. Dickens 
in All the Year Round was deserved; and the world 
read with thankfulness that the delineation of Harold 
Skimpole in Bleak House could not be made to reflect 
ungraciously upon the character of Leigh Hunt. 

He had not the comprehensiveness of the critical facul- 
ty as Coleridge employed it, but in the susceptible traits 
that conduce so largely to the functions of the critic few of 
his contemporaries surpassed him, and they were so unfail- 
ing that it imparted a merit to his tribunal that was, 
perhaps, second only to that of Coleridge’s. It appears, 
by the introductory letter to the surviving editor of the 
present book, that Hunt’s labor in the matter was under- 
taken at his junior’s request ; and having prepared his 
essay and made his selection of sonnets, it passed—prob- 
ably before Hunt’s death—into Mr. Lee’s hands, who was 
to supplement the other’s work by an essay on American 
sonneteers and a corresponding garner of their creations. 
Reasons which we are not told the nature of delayed the 
printing of the volume until now we have it, with all 
the chaste arts of typography that the day is capable of, 
in the two welcome volumes before us. 

A collection of sonnets is no new thing in book-making. 
There have been two at least in English bibliography in 
our generation—one by Alexander Dyce, in 1833, which 
met Wordsworth’s commendation, and another, by Hous- 
man, in 1841—not to speak of extensive sections in more 
general anthologies. Besides casual disquisitions upon 
the matter, there is an essay by Nathan Drake upon the 
English sonneteers, and a reflex of others’ thoughts by 
Kirke White after that pious Nonesuch’s feeble manner. 
So, notwithstanding what these and the literary histo- 
rians like Roscoe, Sismondi, Hallam, and the rest had 
done, an essay that should trace the origin and develop- 
ment of this form of expression, and analyze with care 
and insight its character and pronounce upon its qualifi- 
cations, was, somewhat wanted; and if it strikes the 
reader that even Leigh Hunt has not made as much of 
the subject as could be wished, he may discover, on re- 
flection, that a greater prolixity had run into eruditeness 
too remote for the common appreciation. We think, at 
all events, that Hunt has shown an admirable spirit in 
what he says, and not a little of that nice critical feeling 
that is manifestly his quality, and which he is happy to 
exercise upon an art “connected with some of the most 
thoughtful, some of the most affecting, and some of the 
grandest events of the most exalted men,” and upon a 
species of composition in which “every mood of mind 
can be indulged and every kind of reader appealed to.” 
Indeed, with that charitable appreciation of the common 
mind that endears him to those who have thoroughly un- 
derstood him, he very freely tells all that the sonnet 
needs only to be understood to become a favorite. This, 
of course, is not an opinion to be readily submitted to, 
the very nicety of finish that the sonnet requires, its 
chaste proportions when of the true sort, and that total 
absence of a vacuum in the thought which should fili 
every nook and cranny of the form, is likely to unfit it 
for the rough usage of the commonalty, who do not 
always abhor that insufficiency as nature and the sonnet 
do. There is little community of artistic restraint in the 
general mind with what the finest poets have felt and 
liked, for the reason Wordsworth gives, that 

“ Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground, 
Some souls, 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 
Should find brief solace there, as I have found.” 
This excess of liberty is something of which the pub‘ie 
are too fond to be deprived of willingly; and it may be 
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doubted if sonnets (in English, at all events, where the | meration, considering the unequalness of the material. 
obstinacy of the language is to be overcome with more | The essay is little more than a brief enumeration of the 
assiduity than in Italian) can ever be a favorite reading | writers, with characterizations of each, bringing the art 
of the masses. With the scholarly and the thoughtful | down chronologically from David Humphreys. He com- 
the reverse is most probably true; but it is an art in mends, it will generally be thought, rather too freely and 
which the taste readily becomes fastidious, and the full | too copiously. Our best known poets have not sought to 
perfection of the feeling is not often found in the form | compass this “scanty plot of ground” so frequently as 
which is meant toenshrine it. Hunt’s advice to the young | we might wish. Perhaps the restraint daunted them, or 
sonneteer is to make his work subjective to the utmost— | it may have been a too exclusive idea of the requisite 
his very self in a dew-drop (to borrow Wordsworth’s like- | perfection. We might expect, however, that this would 
ness), ensphering all his passion ina way that the eye of | have kept back Dana’s fine genius, as it seemingly has 
man may see it. This self-immolation at the altar of | most effectually, for his works have not a specimen. 
public vision has indeed resulted in some memorable | Bryant, Longfellow, and Lowel! have dared to cross the 
martyrdoms, of which the world must always remember | confines, but their incursions are not as bold or as fre- | 


the record. quent as one might wish. Mr. Boker has stepped more | 








There is a great deal of diverse opinion about the man-’ confidently into the circle, and with a success that takes | 
agement of this sonnet-feeling and the shape it takes— | from his assurance the reproach of presumption. Mr. | 


. ‘ ° . ae | ° ° * 
much discussion of “ major” and “ minor” divisions, and | Lee’s praise of his friend we can well pare down for rea- | 
| Pp | 


musical respondings and the like, all of which we forget son of his personal regard, and still leave enough, we 


$$$ $$ ___———— 


feeling for originality, as displayed by her favorite au. 
thors, she has not yet acquired the power to draw forth 
the originality which may lie in her own nature, St. 
Elmo reads exactly as if its writer had kept a common. 
place book which she had well stocked with striking ex. 
cerpts culled in a various if not well-regulated Teading, 
and which were then packed incongruously into the 
mouths of the characters or stuffed into the intermegj. 
ate reflections until, as the story proceeds, the collection 
is exhausted. The heroine, “ Edna Earl,” is, as is usual, 
as is natural, and as is not entirely indefensible, a pho- 
tograph of the writer’s own thought, views, and experi. 
ence. The hero “St. Elmo ”—the name being apparent. 
ly selected for its singularity and in order to give 
striking title to the book—is a compound of “ Rochester” 
in Jane Hyre, “ Zeluco,” “ Sir Charles Coldstream,” “ Mon. 
te-Christo,” and the “Corsair.” This gentleman is g 
wealthy proprietor living, when at home, in the neighbor. 
hood of Lookout Mountain, Tenn. ; but who, by reason of 


in the reading of the best examples, and in the feeling | think, that is warranted by a comparison of his political | having indiscreetly committed a murder among other 


of pleasurable satiety we are little prone to criticise the | sonnets with those of Riickert, those of love with Shakes- 


methods of preparation. The Italian emotional sonnet, | peare’s, and his philosophical ones with some of Words. | 
with its wave-like modulation, and continuity of thought | worth’s; and if he does not always equal his standard, he | 


that seemed to double upon itself, is quite different from | comes so near it that we can hardly point to a contempo- 
the accumulative motive that the sonnet often shows in rary who understands the art of sonnet-writing better. 
English hands, and which is well expressed by Lowell Following in the track of Boker, and not unworthily, 
when he writes that, of all compositions, Mr. Lee groups Bayard Taylor, Aldrich, and Stoddard for 
“The sonnet his special commendations, and accompanies their names 
en RTE Ae eS pon annem nee Hs with remarks that had been more effective if less gush- 

It should reach with one impulse the end of its course, . ‘ i m 
And for one final blow collect all its force ; ing, and more likely to satisfy the admirers of those poets, 
Not a verse should be salient, but each one should tend 


With a wave-like up-gathering to burst at the end.” honest critic’s mind the merit which is certainly theirs ; 





That this final burst is apt to fashion itself in a coup | and it is to be hoped the youngest as well as oldest has | 


let is most true ; and it is as true that Italian prototypes | years in store yet to gain and maintain a still higher po- 
do not reach such a conclusion; and the difference of sition, good as their present standing as sonneteers un- 
effect may be safely set down to a difference of cause, doubtedly is. 

That the couplet, as Shakespeare employed it, and which | ————————— 
he borrowed from Spenser (who, as Hunt thinks, may | ST. ELMO* 
have departed from the Italian originals to secure a/| HIS is a very extraordinary production. It is, briefly 
native mould, since his success in his Fuiry Queen stanza and generally speaking, turgid even to bombast ; and 
had been so lauded), has an epigrammatic cadence at vari-| yet it contains so much really clever writing, so much 
ance with the conventional spirit of the sonnet, is cer- that is worthy of approvai and honest encourage- 
tainly true; but the practice has allurements to the mind | ment, that we feel bound to accord the novel at- 
and ear that few can reconcile themselves to avoid on any ‘tentive and extended consideration. A great many 


plea of incongruity, and we can remember no one among | very weak and silly fictions are written by Amer- 








ourselves (or notably even among the English) whose | ican ladies as well as by English ones, the princi- | 


fealty to Petrarca’s method is so constant as that of Mr. | pal points of difference between them not consisting in 
Boker. general in any marked divergence in intellectual calibre, 

Of Shakespeare’s “ unlocking of his heart by this key,” | but having their origin in the fixed or uncertain stand- 
Mr. Hunt can but add his admiration to the stock com-| ards of social and other conventionalities which are re- 
ments ; but of Milton’s manly blast of the trumpet, as/ spectively natural to an old or a new country. Stories 


Wordsworth called this art in his hands, he is not appre-| fail or succeed on both sides of the Atlantic in propor- 


ciative without showing a trait of his nicety of minor} tion to their adroitness in hitting or missing the tastes 
details, as when he comments upon their unhappy and | and prejudices of the largest number of readers. This 


monotonous rhymes—a piece of criticism which he de-| igs perhaps unavoidable, although it is not exactly fair ; | 








even, by this same reduction, without disparaging in any 


fends, and properly enough, as compelled by the confined 
limit of the sonnet and the consequent necessity for mi- 
nuteness of finish. That Milton’s sonnets are noble and 
impressive by their stern simplicity, however we may 
wish away some obscurity, harshness, and pedantry (as 
Hallam points out), can be true without one going so far 
as a recent careful critic (Mr. Palgrave) in saying that 


youthful blunders, sometime before the story opens, ig 
“dark,” “lurid,” and possessed of a “savage scorn” for 
everybody and everything, including himself ; and who jg 


| afllicted in consequence with a peripatetic mania which 


obliges him occasionally to spend terms of several years 
among the mountains of Thibet, the deserts of Africa, 
and the steppes of Tartary. The immediate lair of this 
attractive personage may, by way of illustrating Miss 
Evans’s manner and justifying some previous observa. 
tions, be here described: 


“The floor, covered in winter with velvet carpet, was of white 
and black marble, now bare and polished as a mirror, reflectin, 
the figure of the owner as he crossed it. Oval ormolu tables, buh 
chairs, and oaken and marqueterie cabinets, loaded with cameos, 
intaglios, Abraxoids, whose * erudition’ would have filled Mneear. 
chus with envy, and challenged the admiration of the Samian 
lapidary who engraved the ring of Polycratea, these and number. 
less articles of vértu testified to the universality of what St. Elmo 
called his ‘ world scrapings,’ and to the reckless extravagance 

, and archaistic taste of the collector, On a verd-antique table lay 


| a satin cushion, holding a vellum MS., bound in blue velvet, whose 


uncial letters were written in purple ink, powdered with gold- 
dust, while the margins were stiff with gilded illuminations; and 
near the cushion, as if prepared to shed light on the curious 
cryptography, stood an exquisite white glass lamp, shaped likea 
vase and richly ornamented with Arabic inscriptions in ultramar. 
ine blue—a precious relic of some ruined Laura in the Nitrian 
desert, by the aid of whose rays the hoary hermits, whom St, 
Macarius ruled, broke the midnight gloom chanting ‘ Ayrie élei- 
son, Christe eleison, fourteen hundred years before St. Elmo's 
birth. Immediately opposite, on an embossed ivory stand, and 
protected from air and dust by a glass case, were two antique 
goblets, one of green-veined agate, one of blood-red onyx; and 
| into the coating of wax, spread along the ivory slab, were ‘nsert- 
ed amphore, one dry and empty, the other a third fall of I: ler- 
nian, whose topaz drops had grown strangely mellow and golden 
‘in the ashy cellars of Herculaneum, and had doubtless been 
| destined for some luxurious triclinium in the days of Titus, 
Several handsome rosewood cases were filled with rare books— 
| two in Pali—centuries old; and moth-eaten volumes and valuable 
MSS.—some in parchments, some bound in boards—recalled the 
| days of astrology and alchemy, and the sombre mysteries of Rosi- 
; erucianism. Side by side, on an ebony stand, lay an Elzevir 
| Terence, printed in red letters, and a curious Birman book, whose 
| pages consisted of thin leaves of ivory, gilded at the edges; and 
ere too were black rhyta from Chiusi, and cylix from Vulci, and 
| one of those quaint Peruvian jars, which was so constructed that, 
| when filled with water, the air escaped in sounds that resembled 
| that of the song or cry of the animal represented on the vase or jar. 
| On a sculptured slab, that once formed a portion of the architrave 
| of the Cave Temple at Elephants, was a splendid marble minia- 
ture, four feet high, of that miracle of Saracenic architecture, the 
Taj Mahal at Agra. The elaborate carving resembled lace-work, 


since it results in rewarding a certain kind of tact or | 


geographical savoir faire, in preference to a high order | #n4 the beauty of the airy dome aud slender, glittering minarets 


of intellectual ability. There is no doubt, for example, | the superb and matchless criginal. 


of this mimic tomb of Noor-Mahal could find no parallel, save in 
The richly-carved door that 


that were the authoress of Romolato bring out an equal- | closed the arch of the tomb swung back on golden hinges, and 


ly clever book in this country as an unknown writer, | 
simultaneously with the appearance of a trivial story by | 


j ge only by a curiously-shaped golden key, which never left 


r. Murray’s watch-chain ; conseqnently what filled the penetralia 
was left for the conjectures of the imaginative; and when bis 
mother expressed a desire to examine it, he merely frowned and 


some hackneyed Lady’s Book contributor, the latter would | *#id hastily : 


“*That is Pandora’s box, minus imprisoned hope. I prefer it 





the one on the massacre in Piedmont is “the most mighty | have the best sale and secure from average critics the 
sonnet known [to him] in any language ;” and on the/ greater amount of praise and recognition. Now, Miss 
same authority, we have in one of Cowper’s to Mary | Evans assuredly is not the intellectual equal of her Eng- 
Unwin (Hunt ignores Cowper altogether) a specimen of | lish namesake ; but as certainly she is by far the superior 
an “exquisite turn of thought, which the ancients would | of her American sisters of the Lady’s Book category. 
have called irony, united to an intensity of peculiar| Without possessing the force of the one school, she is 
pathetic tenderness.” happily in a great measure free from the puerility of the 

If Mr. Hunt omits Cowper in conning the intervening | other. It is not easy, therefore, either to assign her a 
hundred and more years from Milton down to the era of | just niche of her own or to arrive at present at a fair es- 
Wordswortli, he recognizes Gray’s heralding the new | timate of the rank to which she will hereafter attain. 
lease of sonnet life in a solitary specimen ; and then takes | But, both because she is an American authoress and be- 
up rather cursorily the prominent sonneteers that fol | cause she exhibits:much crude, if we will, but positive 
lowed at the close of the last and at the opening of this 





worth, who acknowledges that his own inspiration grew | anda regard for critical candor will allow. 

out of his acquaintance with Milton’s, but who some-| ¢. Himo is a curious mixture of power and weakness 
where points to one of Sir Egerton Brydges’s sonnets, en- | —of insight and superficiality—of creative vigor and of 
titled Echo and Silence, as embodying his qualifications | tame imitation—and while it evinces of real merit sufli- 
of excellence in the highest degree of any among the | cient to stock half a dozen of the domestic fictions from 
moderns—a sonnet that Hunt includes, but without any | female hands to which we are so well accustomed, it at 
particular mention ; while he awards that praise (always 





| once falls short of the ideal the writer herself unques- 
excepting Wordsworth’s own productions) to Keats on tionably had in view, and persuades us that with time, 
Homer. It was Hunt’s opinion that Shelley’s nature | perseverance, and a rigid chastening of style, she can 
could hardly content itself to do justice to its power in | produce something far better. Miss Evans's appreciation 
“ these sequestered corners of poetry ;” and of Coleridge’s, | of what she admires in others has been in this case too 
he thinks they smack too much of his early years, when | much for her. Sir Edward Lytton’s later manner, Char- 
he wrote them, to be accepted as in any measure repre-'lotte Bronté, and—we say it in no mocking sense— 
senting their author. Punch’s Prize Novelists are brought to our mind at al- 


Mr. Lee’s share of the book consists of an essay on | most every page; and while she discovers a genuine 
; - > ic oa > Y ; SS = = - es ue = 
American arngaptate and a 8 lecti on, less extensive than * St. Elmo; A Novel. By Augusta J. Evans, author of Beulah, 
his associate’s in bulk, but considerably more so in enu-! Macuria, etc. New York: Carleton. 1867. Pp. 571. 


talent, we desire to award her volume as much credit as | 
century, giving the precedence, as was obvious, to Words- | our earnest interest in the progress ot national letters | 


should not be opened.’ 

“Immediately in front of the tomb he had posted a grim sen- 
| tinel—a black marble statuette of Mors, modelled from that hid- 
eous little brass figure which Spence saw at Florence, represeut- 
ing a skeleton sitting on the ground, resting one arm on an urn.” 


The characteristics of the master of this, for the vi- 
cinity of Lookout Mountain, rather peculiar retreat, can- 
not be better imparted than by the passage which soon 
after follows. St. Elmo, as is evident, is very early cap- 
tivated by the heroine, who is pure, angelic, and a friend- 
less orphan, protected from childhood by his mother, and 
of strong literary tendencies : 


‘““A stranger looking upon St. Elmo Murray for the first time, 
as he paced the floor, would have found it difficult to realize that 
only thirty-four years had plowed those deep, rugged lines in his 
swarthy and colorless but still handsome face; where midnight 
orgies and habitual excesses had left their unmistakable plague- 
spot, and Mephistopheles had stamped his signet. Blasé, cyn- 
ical, scofling, and hopeless, he had stranded his life, and was 
recklessly striding to his grave, trampling upon the feelings of 
all with whom he associated, and at war with a world in which 
his lordly, brilliant intellect would have lifted him to any emi- 
nence he desired, and which, properly directed, would have made 
him the benefactor and ornament of the society he snubbed and 
derided. For nearly fifteen dreary years nothing but jeers aud 
oath- and sarcasms had crossed his finely sculptured lips, which 
had forgotten how to smile; and it was only when the mocking 
| demon of the wine-cup looked out from his gloomy grey ¢)¢ 

that his ringing, sneering laugh struck like a dagger to the heart 
| — loved him, that of his proud but anxious and miserable 
mother, 
| “For some time after Edna's departure he pondered all that 
had passed between them, and at length he muttered : 

*“* How thoroughly she abhors me! If I touch her, the fleeh 
| abso'utely writhes away from my hand, as if I were_plague- 
| stricken oraleper. Her 7 eyelids shudder when she looks at 
|me—and I believe she would more willingly confront Apollyon 
| himself. Strange! how she detests me. 1 have half a mind to 
| make her love me, even despite herself. What a steady, brave 
| look of scorn there was in her splendid eyes when she told me to 
| my face [ was sinful and cruel !’ : 
| “He set his teeth hard, and his fingers clinched as if longing 
| to crush something ; and then came a great revulsion, a fierce 
' spasm of remorse, and his features writhed. a 
“*Sinfuly Ay! Cruel? O my lost youth! my cursed an 
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ed manhood! If there be a hell blacker than my miserable | 
ai, man has not dreamed of nor language painted it. What, 
would I not give for a fresh, pure, untrampled heart, sich as | 
slambers peacefully in yonder room, with no damning recollec- | 
tions to scare sleep from her pillow? Innocent childhood ! | 
He filled a silver goblet with some strong spicy wine, drank | 
it, and, taking down Candide, brightened the gas-jets, lighted a | 

free cigar, and began to read as he resumed his walk: 

“*Lord of himself; that heritage of woe— 
That fearful empire which the human breast 
But holds to rob the heart within of rest.’ ” 


§t. Elmo, from not believing in anybody, and from his” 
consequent habit of making himself universally disa- | 
ble, is ultimately won to trust implicitly in the 
yirtue and truth of Edna and to reverse his unpleasant 
custom in her favor. This is partly brought about by 
her keeping a sort of Blue Beard secret of his which lies 
in the mysterious “ T'aj Mahal,” the key of which, during 


the future. Ultimately, it appears that St. Elmo had 
persuaded “ Douglass G. Manning” to be rude to Miss 
Earl as part of his own peculiar scheme of fascination, 
and our doubts as to a busy editor finding time for such 
singular lectures to contributors are comfortably re- 
solved. Inthe course of time the young authoress writes 
a whole book, and its reception by the critics furnishes 
some valuable hints as to the prospective treatment of 
St. Elmo by the reviewers of the future. This is a de- 
vice which, like sume oihers employed by her, Miss 
Evans does not shrink from using because it has been 
used before, but, willing to give her all the benefit of it, 
we transcribe the passage for the general guidance: 


‘* Newspapers pronounced her book a failure. Some sneered in 
a gentlemanly manner, employing polite phraseology; others 





afour years’ absence, its master had confided to her care. 
Pending this happy consummation, there is a good deal 
of underplot and incident which, barring the entire ab- 
gence of lightness or humor, and the strange incrustations 
of far-fetched learning, is agreeably and interestingly 
told. There is also a good deal of curious conversation 
between the different characters as well as the destined 
jovers, of which what follows is a fair specimen. Miss 
Farl has been reading to St. Elmo—his surname, as 
mentioned in our first quotation, being the less romantic 
oeof Murray—a fragment from a translation of Maurice 
de GQuérin’s Centaur :— 


“Taking the book from her hand he threw it on the table, and 
tossed his cigar into the grate, adding in a defiant, challenging 


ne: 
we irhe mantle of Solomon did not fall at Le Cayla on the | 


shoulders of Maurice de Gucrin, After all, he was a wretched 
bypochondriac, aud a tinge of le cahicr vert doubtless crept into 
his eyes.’ 3 P : 

“*Do you forget, sir, that he said, ‘* When one is a wanderer 


one feels that one fulfils the true condition of humanity” ? and H 


thas among his last words are these, * ‘The stream of travel, is 
fall of delight. Oh! who will set me adrift on this Nile ?”?’ 


“*Pardon me if I remiud you, pur parenthése, of the prelim- | 
which should be pronounced be- | 
De Guerin felt starved in Lanzuedor, and no | 


, 


inary and courteous Hn garde | 
fore a thrust. 
wonder! But had he penetrated every nook and cranny of the 
habitable globe, and traversed the vast zaurahs which science 
accords the universe, he would have died at last as hungry as 
Ugolino. I speak advisedly, for the true lo gad-fly, ennué, has 
stung me from hemisphere to hemisphere, across tempestuous 
oceans, scorching deserts, and icy mountain ranges. I have 
faced alike the bourrans of the steppes and the Samicli of Shamo, 
and the result of my vandal life is best epitomized in those grand 
but grim words of Bossuet, ** On trouve au Joud de tout le vide et 
leneant.”” Nineteen years ago, to satisfy my hunger, I set out 
to hunt the daintiest food this world could furnish, and, like 
other fools, have learned finally that life is but a huge mellow 
golden Usher, that mockingly sifts its bitter dust upon our 


eager lips. Ah! truly, ow drouve au fond de lout le vide et le 
néant / 


“Mr, Murray, if you insist upon your bitter Osher simile, why | 


shut your eyes tu the palpable analogy suggesied ? Naturalists 
assert that the Solanum, orapple of Sodom, contains in its nor- 
mal state neither dust nor ashes; unless it is panctured by an 
insect (the tenthredo), which converts the whole of the inside 
into dust, leaving nothing but the rind entire, without any loss 
ofcolor. Human life is as fair and tempting as the fruit of “Ain 
Jidy,” till stung and poisoned by the tenthredo of sin.’ 

“all conceivable suavifer in modo characterized his mocking 
countenance and tone as he inclined his haughty head and 
asked : 

“* Will you favor ime by lifting on the point of your dissecting 
knife this stinging sin of mine to which you refer? The noxious 
brood swarm so teasingly about my ears that they deprive me of 
your cool, clear, philosophic discrimination. 
tenthredo of the buzzing swarni around my spoiled apple of lite 
would you advise me to select for my anathema maranatha?’ 

“*Of your history, sir, 1 am entirely ignorant; and even if I 


were not, 1 should not presume to levy a tax upon it in discus- | 


tions with you; for, however vulnerable you may possibly be, | 
regard an argumentum ad hominem as the weakest weapon in 
the army of dialectics.’ ” 


The conversations vary at times and include discus- 
sions on Woman’s Rights, Original Sin, Greek Litera- 
ture, Archeology, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. and Mrs. Mill, Dante, 
Mrs, Browning, and a whole host of other people and 
subjects, from Zoroaster to Zhe London Times. Miss Earl 
becomes a sort of female Crichton, and, among other la- 
bors, finds time to send an article to the editor of a maga- 
tine, who returns her manuscript with this cheering if 
rather unusual style of reply : 


“Miss Ears: I return your MS. not because it is devoid of 
merit, but from the conviction that were I to accept it, the day 
would inevitably come when you would regret its premature pub- 
lication. While it contains irrefragable evidence of extraordinary 
ability, and abounds in descriptions of great beauty, your style is 
characterized by more strength than polish, and is marred by 
crudities which a dainty public would never tolerate. The sub- 
ect you have undertaken is beyond your capacity—no woman 
could successfully handle it—and the sooner you realize your 
Over-estimate of your powers, the sooner your aspirations find 
their proper level, the sooner you will succeed in your treatment 
Of some theme better suited to your feminine ability. Burn the 
enclosed MS., whose erudition and archaisms would fatally nau- 
Seate the intellectual dyspeptics who read my ‘ Maga,’ and write 
tketches of home-life—descriptions of places and things that you 
Understand better than recondite analovies of ethical creeds and 
Iythologic systems, or the subtle lore of Coptic priests. Re- 
member that women never write histories nor epics ; never com- 
pose oratorios that go sounding down the centuries: never paint 
st Suppers’ and ‘Judgment Days;’ though now and then one 
gives to the world a pretty ballad that sounds swect and soothing 
When Sung over a cradle, or another paints a pleasant little genre 
sketch which will hang appropriately in some quiet corner, and 
Test and refresh eyes that are weary with gazing at the sublime 
*piritualism of Fra Bartolomeo, or the gloomy grandeur of Salya- 
og : sa. If you have qny short articles which you desire to see 
tion nt, youmay forward them, and I will select any for publica- 
which I think you will not blush to acknowledge in future 

years, Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

‘Doua.ass G. MANNING.’ ” 


It is pleasant, however, to know that the young lady 
Soon after finds favor in the sight of Mr. “ Douglass G. 
Manning,” who prints an article for her called Who 
Smote the Marble Gods of Greece? and although the arti- 
dle is Severely ridiculed by the genial St. Elmo, its ac- 
ence delights Edna to the highest degree, and de- 
‘tines her purpose to devote herself to authorship for 


Which particular | 


coarsely caricatured it. Many were insulted by its incomprehen- 
| sible erudition ; a few growled at its shallowness. To-day there 
was a hint at plagiarism; to-morrow an outright, wholesale 
theft was asserted. Now she was a pedant; and then a sciolist. 
Reviews poured in upon her thick and fast; all found grievous 
faults, but no two reviewers settled on the same error. Whatone 
seemed disposed to consider almost laudable,the other denounced 
violently. One eminently shrewd, lynx-eyed editor discovered 
| that two of her characters were stolen from a book which Edna 
had never seen ; and another, equally ingenious and penetrating, 
found her entire plot in a work of which she had never heard; 
| while a third, shocked at her pedantry, indignantly assured her 
readers that they had been imposed upon, that the learning was 
; all ‘picked up from encyclopedias ;) whereat the young author 
could not help laughing heartily, and wondered why, if her learn- 
| ing had been so easily gleaned, her irate and insulted critics did 
not follow her example. 
“ Edna was astonished, She knew that her work was not perfect, 
but she was equally sure that it was not contemptible. She was 
| surprised rather than mortitied, and was convinced, from the uni- 
versal howling, that she had wounded more people than she 
| dreamed were vulnerable. 
| ‘* Meantime the book sold rapidly. the publishers could scarcely 
| Supply the demand; and at Jast Mr. Manning’s magazine appeared, 
and the yelping pack of Dandie Dinmont’s pets—Auld Mustard 
; and Little Mustard, Auld Pepper and Little Pepper, Young Mus- 
tard and Young Pepper, stood silent and listened to the roar of 
the lion, 

“Phe review of Edna’s work waa headed by that calm retort of 
| Job to his self-complacent censors,‘ No doubt but ye are the peo- 
| ple, and wisdom shall die with you; and it contained a wither- 
ing rebuke to those who bad so fippantly essayed to crush the 
young writer. 

**Mr. Manning handled the book with the stern impartiality 
which gave such value to his criticisms—treating it as if it had 
been written by an utter stranger. 

“*HWe analyzed it thoroughly; and, while pointing out some 
serious errors which had escaped all eyes but his, he bestowed 
upon a few passages praise which no other American writer had 
ever received from him, and predicted that they would live when 
those who attempted to ridicule them were utterly forgotten in 
their graves. 

“*While the critics snarled, the mass of readers warmly ap- 
proved; and many who did not fully appreciate all her arguments 
and illustrations, were at least clear-eyed enough to perceive that 
it was their misfortune, not her fault.’ ”’ 





In order to avoid being subjected to any “ withering 
rebuke” which any possible Mr. “ Douglass G. Manning ” 
may administer to such as “ flippantly essay to crush the 
| young writer,” we have, as has been seen, chosen to let 
| her work speak for itself, and by copious quotations to 
jallow that larger and juster ‘critic, the public, to pass 
| judgment upon its merits. There are various little ec- 
| centricities sprinkled over Miss Evans’s pages to which 
the hypercritical might take exception, such as the ap- 
peal of a young lady nurtured in the highest society to 
another not to get “mad” with her, and the request of 
an elegant matron to another young lady who seeks a 
conference to “ unlace her gaiters ” and “take down her 
hair,” or the invitation of a venerable and cultivated 
clergyman to the same young lady, couched in that eter- 
nal and wearisome Americanism, to “sing some” for 
him ; but as we are really not familiar with the social 
usages which obtain near Lookout Mountain we for- 
bear. Besides,and quite apart from such trifling blem- 
ishes, if blemishes they are, Miss Evans has quite talent 
enough, and we should say quite industry enough, to win 
her way to success in spite of more serious obstacles. 
She exhibits a little too much feminine vanity and a 
great deal too much fondness for second-hand learning ; 
but even these are better than the unconscious puerility 
of too many of our female writers and their too 
common innocence of any learning at all. St. 
Elmo is an interesting story, if it is in some 
respects a stilted and pretentious one. It is a 
promising story, if not a particularly robust or original 
one. Educated men and women may read it with satis- 
faction, if not with unmixed applause ; for it is neither 
childish nor in its moral tone in any wise exceptionable’ 
If its perusal sometimes provokes a smile which is not 
elicited by its humor, it will bring to light traces of 
thought and study which are worthy of solid commenda- 
tion. The authoress has certainly something to learn 
before she can be the novelist she aspires to be ; but she 
has already learned enough to give good promise of at- 
tainment, and she has few if any dangerous rivals. As 
it is, her book is worth a dozen of some others produced 
among us which have circulated their tens of thousands ; 
and despite its faults we believe it will gain her more 
flattering recognition than she has yet received from 
abroad. Miss Evans should not, however, permit herself 
to fall into the foolish error of supposing that critics ha- 
bitually wish to find fault and give pain merely for the 
pleasure of the thing. There are some among us, even 
though they may not be “ Douglass G. Mannings,” who 
are actuated by more conscientious considerations, It 








would augur ill for her future progress were she to allow 
herself to believe of all who do not ‘fully appreciate 
her arguments and illustrations” that it must needs be 
due to “their misfortune” and never to “her fault.” 
Great things are not achieved in such a spirit, and even 
St. Elmo might have been made a better book by the ju- 
dicious chastening of it. 





LIBRARY TABLE. 

TheFuire Gospeller. Mistress Anne Askew. By the 
Author of Mary Powell. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
1866.—LEvidently well versed in the literature of the six- 
teenth century, and gifted with a mind capable of enter- 
ing fully into the spirit and habit of thought prevailing 
in those troublous times, the authoress of the above 
work has been enabled to produce a quaint but appa- 
rently faithful portraiture of a peculiar type of social, 
political, and religious life existing at that period. The 
task is not an easy one; it requires a vast amount of 
self-command on the part of the writer to ensure an 
avoidance of any expression in language or description 
of incidents and manners which may seem too modern ; 
moreover, a goodly share of courage is needed in risking 
literary reputation on a work which appeals to the taste 
of but a very limited class of readers. In the story, and 
in the telling of it, there is an old-fashioned air, sustain- 
ed throughout with remarkable fidelity, but martyrology 
is a form of the horrible in which we take but little in_ 
terest now, and we must be pardoned for doubting that 
such biographies, were they even authentic, have suffi- 
cient claim upon our sympathies to repay the pains de- 
manded for their rendering. The book opens with a 
prologue, in which a conversation takes place between a 
visitor to the old and dilapidated manor house, formerly 
the residence of Sir William Askew, and his house porter. 
Among other things the aged servitor calls attention to 
the portrait of Faire Mistress Anne Askew, who was 
scarce sixteen at the time it was taken. The “ book- 
room ” is likewise shown which she and her cousin Brit- 
ain used to frequent while poring over books : 

*** Nobody comes here now but Master Nicolas Moldwarp. Who 
is he,do you say, sir? A reverend and clerkly gentleman, though 
of humble descent, sir. His father was house steward to Sir 
William. Little Nick, as he was used to be called, took hugely 
to his book, and it came to Sir William’s knowledge, and he fa- 
vored him, and let him learn of his chaplain, and he was sent to 
St. John’s College.’ ” 

Some years elapse, and the diary of the said Nicolas 
falls, after his decease, into the hands of this same visitor, 
who is supposed to send it to Shakespeare. Of Sir Wil- 
liam Askew, Nicolas says: 

“We had attended King Henry the Eighth to the field of the 
cloth of gold with as faire an equipage and retinue as any knight 
in Lincolnshire could have boasted. But he paid dear for his 
short glorye. I need not remind you that the nobilitie and gentry 
of England and France vyed with each other on that occasion in 
lavish expenditure. Many of ’em involved themselves in great 
debts, and were not able by the penury of all theire after lives to 
repair the cost of that vaine splendour of so shorte duration. 
Sir, it was thus with Sir William.” 

After a time Nicolas Moldwarp is made tutor to the 
children, and Mistress Anne is placed under his imme- 
diate supervision. Occasionally he employs his time in 
translations from German works, and in some instances 
from those of Martin Luther, who was beginning then 
to make a stir. Sometimes Master Moldwarp gives us 
curious little sketches of Cranmer and Sir Thomas More, 
and much controversial matter on the subject of the Ref- 
ormation and King Henry’s marriage with Anne Boleyn 
and the religious persecutions during the subsequent 
reign. 

Sir William sends his son Francis over the seas to ac- 
quire knowledge by seeing new countries, and Master 
Moldwarp accompanied him. Of Paris he writes : 

‘* A wicked city is Paris. Scarce a night passed without some 
street murder. And what led to such murders but revelling and 
drunkenness? The wit and beauty of the women, the courtesie 
of the men, though but the mask of selfishness, are most ensnar- 
ing to the young. The court was very corrupt, despite some 
notable exceptions, as the Queen Consort and Queen Margaret of 
Navarre. Were I a father, I would ne’er send child of mine 
there.” 

They visit many towns in Italy, in one of which they 
see Michael Angelo; but being given to spend more 
money than the old man can well afford, they return to 
England. About this time poor Mistress Anne is mar- 
ried—in accordance with her father’s desire—to one Mas- 
ter Hyrne, a selfish, penurious, and particularly disagree- 
able person, who upbraids and otherwise abuses his wife, 
firstly because her children are all girls, and secondly for 
what he calls her “ gospelling,” and finally turns her 
ovt of doors with her two children in the drenching 
rain. She goes to London in order to obtain a divorce, 
and Master Moldwarp accompanies her as her attendant. 
Here she is summoned before the quest assembled at 
Sadler’s Hall and accused of having broken the law of 
the Six Articles—undergoes a strict examination on the 
subject of the real presence—and is sent to prison, from 
which neither her husband nor her brother make any 
effort to rescue her. On obtaining her release, she goes 
into close retirement, and for a time lives very quietly. 
One night she receives a warning from her brother that 
her retreat has been discovered. 

“She changed color, and sayd, ‘My poor little ones! must I 
leave them so soon?’ She covered her eyes with her hands fora 
minute, and I saw her lins moving, Then she went to their little 
bed where they lay warmly asleep, lockt in each other’s arms, like 
the Princes in the Tower, and kissed’em both. The biggest sleep- 
ily sayd, ‘Good night.’ Shesayth, ‘ Good night. God blesa my 
children.’ ” 

In endeavoring to escape, Mistress Anne is captured 
and sent to’the Tower ; here she undergoes the torture 
and is condemned to be burnt at the stake. The night 
before the martyrdom Moldwarp says : 


“* We could hear the hollow reverberation*of many hammers 





used by the carpenters who were busilie setting up a raised an 
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covered stage in front of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, whereon 
the lord chancellor and his compeers were to sit ; also a tempo- 
rary pulpit for the sermon to the condemned; and round alla 
strong circular fence, enclosing a good area. Right in the centre, 
before the stage and no great space from the pulpit, were alreadie 
to be seen three strong oaken stakes with a pile of fagots beside 
them, at the mere sight of which many women wept, turned 
sick, and were readie to faint. . . . 

““*T found Mistress Anne sewing a button to the collar of the 
long white garment she was to wear on the morrow, and biting 
off the thread as I had oft seen her doin happier hours. She 
raised her angel face, which was as calm as if she were prepar- 
ing for some Christian festival, and holding out her hand sayd: 
‘* Oh, dear friend, how it joys me to see you! Do not go to Smith- 
field to-morrow ; it will tax you too sorelie.”’’”’ 

The ever-faithful follower cannot, however, refrain 
from witnessing the horrid spectacle, and gives the de- 
tails thereof with such painful minuteness that it is dif- 
ficult to believe that work to be of modern composition. 
In preserving the idiom of the day and depicting the 
simple ways of life in bygone times, the authoress has 
been so successful, that had she, like Ireland, resorted to 
stratagem to obtain a recognition of her merit, she 
would have run less risk of detection than did that ec- 
centric but misguided genius. 


I.—The Merchant of Berlin. By L. Mithlbach. Trans- 
lated from the German by Amory Coffin, MD. New 
York: D. Appleton & Uo. 1866.—J1. Bernthal ; or, 
The Son's Revenge. From the German of L. Mithlbach. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1867.—The series of novels 
appearing under the name of L. Miihlbach is doing for 
German annals of the last century what the Waverley 
Novels did for British history. In style they are thor- 
oughly German, somewhat ponderous and wholly devoid 
of humor, but bearing token of an historical accuracy 
and extent of research, together with an enthusiastic 
sympathy on the author’s part with the spirit of the 
times and people of which she writes, that enable us to 
realize them perhaps more accurately and scarcely less 
vividly than did Sir Walter. Prussia, Austria, and Rus- 
sia may have, for us, less of romantic interest than Eng- 
land, Scotland, and France; but the author writes with 
strong national feeling, throws a full, clear light upon 
much that is generally obscure in our knowledge of Ger- 
man history, and uses her romance conscientiously as a 
means of illustrating history, not, like the author of 
Waverley, contenting herself with so much history as 
shall give an air of reality to her fiction. 

In a preface to one of her novels—stiil, we believe, un- 
published in this country, and which bears the writer’s 
real name, Clara Mundt—she shows her ideal of the 
nature and capabilities of the historical romance. 
“Only the writer,” she says, “ who is in earnest with re- 
spect to historical truth, who is not impelled by levity 
or conceited presumption, is justified in attempting this 
species of composition.” Again, its end is “ to illustrate 
history, to popularize it, to bring forth from the silent 
studio of the scholar and to expose in the public market 
of life, for the common good, the great men and great 
deeds embalmed in history, and of which only the studi- 
ous have hitherto enjoyed the monopoly. . . . 
The historian presents to you the outward face, the 
external form of history ; historical romance would 
show you the heart of history, and thus bring near to 
your heart what else would stand so far off.” Such his- 
torical romance as she here describes Miss—if she be 
Miss—Mundt has succeeded in writing. Historical ac- 
curacy she has preserved, so far as it consists in truly 
depicting actual events; but her national convictions 
and patriotic impulses prevent her succeeding in writing 
strictly true history, just as an ardent Unionist would 
inevitably fail to write a true history of the rebellion. 
Nevertheless her Frederick the Great is drawn more 
truly than Mr. Abbott's or Mr. Headley’s Napoleon or 
Mr. Towle’s Henry V.; her historical romances are 
much more reliable and muck more _ instructive 
and’ profitable reading than the romantic histories 
of these gentlemen. Zhe Merchant of Berlin has 
the threefold excellence of being admirable as a ro- 
mance per sé, as illustrating the history of Berlin dur- 
ing its occupation by the Austrian and Russian armies, 
andas a popular memoir of John Gotzkowsky, a great and 
good man, whose own (auto-) Biography of a Patriotic Mer- 
chant should live for ever as a token of human ingrati- 
tude. In translation the book has fared better than 
Frederick the Great and his Court, the last of these works 
of which we have spoken ; though Dr. Coffin, whose 
English is generally good, has no right to habitually be- 
fog himself into the gross vulgarism under Dr. Alford’s 
especial patronage, ¢. g., “ Could it be her whom the 
barbarians had captured?” (p. 175); or, “He knows 
this dress, and he will think it is me ” (p. 252), etc. 

The second of the books named at the head of this 
notice seems to be one of those coups d’essat which pub- 
lishers are so ready to hunt up when the maturer writ- 
ings of an author have gained respect for whatever bears 
his name. Bernthal is a rather unpleasant story, found- 
ed, possibly, upon some legendary or veracious piece of 
court scandal, but having none of the attributes of his- 
torical romance as the author defines it. It is a power- 
fully written novel of the sensational stamp, as Miss 
Braddon and Mrs. Henry Wood construct sensation, treat- 
ing of a miscreant whose life has been a series of crimes, 
who becomes remorseful, spends a week in undoing the 
wrongs he has inflicted upon his victims, and commits 
suicide. The publishers, in issuing this novel, have con- 
ferred a greater favor upon the lovers of exciting fiction 
than upon its author. 


Cameron Hall: A Story of the Civil War. By M. A. 
C. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1867.—To 
any one who is at once arebel and an Episcopalian, and 
who furthermore considers a desirable feature in a nove- 
to consist in a tendency to put readers to sleep, we can 
unhesitatingly recommend Cameron Hall.. It is hard to 
decide where to commence enumerating its undesirable 
characteristics. Perhaps the most apparent is a preter- 
natural long-windedness. All the characters are such 





insufferable bores as one might hope, without being un” 
duly sanguine, to encounter but once or twice in a life- 
time. Three generations of them, from a couple of old 
men down to an angelic little blind girl who plays on the 
organ in a very surprising manner indeed, all indulge in 
such inconceivably commonplace conversations as Mr. 
Cooper used to intersperse through his novels. Twen- 
ty pages or so at a stretch of badinage or of moral, meta- 
physical, political, or sentimental disputation is the habit- 
ual employment of these people, and they even think in 
well turned sentences which are conscientiously set down 
at full length. This department of the book—which 
amounts to two-thirds or thereabouts of its entire bulk— 
being deducted, the remainder is still annoying. All 
the people are painfully good, with the exception of a boy, 
son and brother of a family of the good people, who is 
entirely bad, and who, beginning his career by striking 
his sister over the face with a whip, meets his invalid 
mother’s reproof in such a manner that she has a hem- 
orrhage and dies, runs away, marries and deserts his 
wife and child, reaches the pinnacle of infamy by enlist- 
ing in the Union army at the outbreak of the war, and is 
adequately punished by being captured and executed as 
a spy. Ail the good people are excessively unhappy, 
there being strong obstacles to their marriage to the 
people they want to marry and who want to marry 
them. ‘This is, to be sure, usual enough; but it 
is entirely extraordinary that their marriages, when 
finally accomplished, only leave them in a deeper abyss 
of gloom than ever, this circumstance being largely due 
to the fact that four out of the nine good people die, two 
of them from broken hearts, while two of the survivors 
are presumably heart-broken, and two others have pre- 
viously undergone that experience, the one remaining 
having narrowly escaped. 

In such a harrowing narration nothing of a humorous 
character can be expected. The only really funny thing 
in the book is its authoress’s belief that a young man ar- 
dently in love could console himself and his intended 
bride for the postponement of their nuptials by being bap- 
tized, an instance of the Episcopal halo which mildy 
illumines the entire story. 

The political views of the writer would be amusing if 
they were not too reprehensible, being of the entirely un 
reconstructed order and based upon a firm belief in non- 
existent facts. No harder words are used than in a great 
many of the Radical war books, but these as a general 
thing have the latest improvements in theory and cant 
to sustain their partisanship, while Cameron Ilall is 
marked by a Bourbon-like inability either to learn or for- 
get which revamps the old stock arguments about state 
rights and state allegiance and the divine origin of slav- 
ery, and a quantity of other antiquated doctrines which 
are practically as much out of date as the con Basilike. 

Some apology for all this is found in the prefatory ex- 
planation that the book was written during the war, so 
that we ought, perhaps, only to censure its publication as 
ill-advised and calculated to rekindle and perpetuate bit- 
ter feelings which were better eradicated. Unfortunate- 
ly, advice of this kind has been rendered futile by the 
publication of scores of galling books on the side which 
could best afford moderation, and to ask a brave, but con- 
quered and now insulted enemy, to abstain from retort 
is hopeless. The study of this book would be peculiarly 
advantageous to the readers and writers of radical novels, 
as showing them, mutatis mutandis, precisely what them- 
selves are doing. 


I. Notes on Epidemics, for the Use of the Public. By 
Francis Edmund Anstie, M.D., F.R.C.P. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1866.—I. The Common Nature of 
Epidemics, and their Relation to Climate and Civiliza- 
tion ; also Remarks on Contagion and Quarantine, from 
Writings and Official Reports by Southwood Smith, M_D., 
ete. Edited by 1. Baker, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister at Law. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1866.—The former-mentioned of these two works is a 
little volume of ninety-five pages, divided into four chap- 
ters, and has a stamp of authority and value upon it 
from the fact of being advocated in an introduction by 
that erudite medical author and eminent physiologist, 
W. A. Hammond, M.D. Although written as a guide, 
and an admirable one it is, to the establishment of san- 
itary measures during the existence of cholera in our 
midst, it nevertheless has a value for the whole year, as 
its contents cover the whole range of epidemic diseases, 
some of which are not dependent upon the extreme heat 
of summer for their propagation. The fourth chapter, 
treating of diseases “ which are comparatively independ- 
ent of defective sanitary arrangements,” deserves the 
careful perusal of every mother in the land, as it gives a 
perspicuous outline of the early symptoms of several 
dangerous diseases, as scarlet fever and diphtheritis, 
which require prompt recognition, the latter especially, 
to be able to secure a comparatively safe treatment of 
the malady. The work is so plainly written that, be the 
reader wholly ignorant of sickness and nursing, it is im- 
possible not to readily understand the author’s remarks 
and suggestions. 

The little volume of Southwood Smith, of 128 pages, 
is in two chapters or sections, the former treating of 7’he 
Common Nature of Epidemics ; the latter, Quarantine 
and Contagion. The author maintains, in very positive 
language, that the people are now answerable for the 
deaths of all those who die from so-called epidemic dis. 
eases, as the sole cause of such maladies proving fatal is 
a want of cleanliness. He says: “ ‘The character of pes- 
tilence which gave it its great terror and power—that it 
walketh in darkness—is its character no longer. Its veil 
has fallen, and with it its strength. A clear and steady 
light now marks its course, from its commencement to 
its end ; and that light places in equally strong and broad 
relief its antagonist and conqueror—CLEANLINESS.” This 
is the prevailing sentiment throughout the portion of the 
book considering epidemics. The author considers of 
little or no value quarantine regulations, considering the 


epidemic to have tainted the atmosphere, and therefo, 
uncontrollable except through the agency of sanitary 
measures. He, of course, advocates the theory of the non. 
contagiousness of cholera, which we are not disposed ral 
_— The literary execution of the volume is excel. 
ent. 


An Elementary Manual of Qualitative Chemical Anal 
sis. By Maurice Perkins, Nott Professor of Analytic) 
Chemistry in Union College. New York: John Wiley & 
Son, 1867.—As the subject of chemistry, analytical anq 
applied, or manufacturing, is becoming daily more and 
more interwoven with the manufacturing interest of ou 
country, it is satisfactory to see practical hand-books of 
this incalculably valuable science given to the public, the 
intention and recognized value of them being to render 
lucid the thousand and one laws of chemical affinity ang 
combination ; which laws must be indelibly stamped 
upon the memory, which is next to impossible, or rep. 
dered accessible to the analyst especially by properly ar. 
ranged hand-books. Time is money in laboratories as 
elsewhere, and the saving of it, by having in small com. 
pass what is otherwise to be found only in scores of pop. 
derous tomes, is a great desideratum. The arrangement 
of Professor Perkins’s manual is simple, and the phrase. 
ology, while strictly scientific, is terse. The contents con. 
sist of the metals, treated of in groups, six in number 
the characters of each group and the distinctive feature 
of each metal being shown, The acids, divided into 
three groups, are similarly treated. We have then short 
chapters on Preliminary Examinations, Solution of Bod- 
ies, and Acetal Analysis, making up in all a volume of 
sixty-five pages, in which isan outline of the whole range 
of analysis, and which apparently is free from error, judg. 
ing from such sections as we have more particularly exam. 
ined and compared with standard works upon the gub- 
ject. We hope the work will meet with an extensive 
sale among such as are interested in chemical science, 
and to those to whom occasional questions may arise in 
the chemistry of their every-day life, this little volumo, 
as a book of reference, is not without value. 


Guide to IIealth and Long Life. By Robert Jame 
Culverwell, M.D. New York: James Miller. 1867.— 
Guides to health and long life intended for popular use 
are about as uninfluential productions as any issued from 
the press. People don’t often eat or drink or sleep by 
rule, and when they do, if they are sensible, they prefer 
being guided by their physicians to attempting to follow 
the advice contained in books, which may or may not be 
good for them. Still, people do read such books, and the 
more worthless they are, the more readily they sell. Fortu- 
nately, however, they produce very little effect. If they 
did, many persons who now enjoy a fair degree of health 
would diet and exercise themselves into their graves. 

Dr. Culverwell, in the main, writes sensibly. He does not 
prohibit wine, tea, or coffee, when used in moderation, a8 
of course they ought to be if used at all. ‘Tobacco he 
considers to be “ abominably unwholesome.”’ In this de 
cided opinion he may or may not be right. The old 
adage that “ what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison ”’ is as true as any other old or new adage. 

Those who read Dr. Culverwell’s book will get some 
good ideas and some bad ones. ‘The former, however, 
predominate. 


A Manual of Auscultation and Pereussion. By M. 
Barth and M. Henri Roger. Translated from the sirth 
French edition, Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
1866.—This is a very excellent manual upon a subject of 
infinite importance to the physician. No one, however, 
can learn auscultation or percussion from books. Private 
instruction and the wards of a hospital afford the only 
means of thoroughly acquiring those arts by which alone, 
in most cases, the character of diseases of the heart and 
lungs can be ascertained, As an accompaniment to practi- 
cal study this little book is valuable. 


THE MAGAZINES, 


AMONG the magazines which this month for the first 
time present themselves as candidates for public favor, 
Messrs. Tilton & Co.’s American Journal of Iorticulture 
and Florist’s Companion is remarkable for the daintiest 
typography we have seen in any periodical, and with 
illustrations of corresponding excellence. ‘The magazine, 
which is as large again as any of its kind now published, 
is mainly composed of original matter from writers whom 
we recognize as of the highest authority on horticultural 
subjects, while it also contains selections from English, 
French, and German works. It is, of course, largely de- 
signed for practical flori- and horticulturists ;;but it con- 
tains much of value to amateurs, to ladies with a taste 
for floral house ornaments, to any one living in the coun 
try, with grounds to adorn, or anxious to surround him- 
self in the city with what of country he can get. Messrs. 
Tilton & Co. have published numerous valuable agricul- 
tural works, but the establishment of so highly credit 
able a monthly as this surpasses all their previous ser- 
vices. 


IN their Riverside Magazine Messrs. Hurd & Houghton 
have made a delightful addition to our juvenile litera- 
ture. In form, typography, illustration, and all mechan- 
ical details, it is a good specimen of the well-known work 
of the Riverside Press, while its gay cover, like that which 
The Galazy has substituted for its original dingily gilt 
chocolate dress, as a tasteful specimen of brilliant color- 
printing is unequalled by any of the English monthlies. 
A frontispiece, “ The Three Wise Men of Gotham,” is the 
first of a series by Mr. H. L. Stephens and others. A very 
good variety of reading matter—fiction, fairy lore, adven- 
ture, travel, poetry, music, juvenile science, and natural 
history—is admirable in itself and abundantly illustrated. 
Four of the fourteen articles are of a holiday character; 
and Mr. Jacob Abbott furnishes one of his stories about 
a boy and a girl, paragons of youthful virtue, with @ 





mother whose domestic rule is faultless: of course, it is 
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actly like each one of the Rollo, and Jonas, and Lucy 
° Franconia, and all Mr. Abbott’s other stories, and 
. nt therefore be presumed by this time to have grown 

mewhat monotonous, but children still seem to like it, 

dtheir judgment is final. A peculiar feature and a 
. one is a brief article posting parents concerning 
rks for children. Everything about Ze River- 
a coms to satisfy the promise of its prospectus, “A 
jively elder companion, in hearty sympathy with the 
pest life of the young, and ready with an explanation 
of what comes within their experience.” A less ambi- 
tious but very pleasant little juvenile is Our Boys and 
Girls, of which Messrs. Lee & Shepard have just issued 
the first number, and which is edited by that boys’ fa- 
yorite, “ Oliver Optic,” otherwise Mr. William T. Adams, 
who has for the first time presented himself as a novel- 
ist in The Way of the World. Our Boys and Girls is a 
neat illustrated pamphlet of twelve pages, which is to 
supply the youngsters every week, at the cheap rate of 
$2 per year, with what they have hitherto had only 
monthly. A list of contributors, most of them reassuring, 
jsgiven, among whom is Mr. William A. Wheeler, who 
jas in this number a couple of explanations of phrases 
well known in boy dialect as well as in that of the every- 
day world, which we hope may be multiplied until they 

w into a companion volume to his Dictionary of Fic- 

Were we boys or girls, however, we should refuse 
to be amused by having thrust upon us a page of num- 
bered gesticulations and “ pieces” from the “ Speakers ;” 
still, a better five cenis’ worth a boy or girl could hardly 
have than Oliver Optic's Magazine. 

The Nursery is a new and capital little monthly in- 
tended for little ones of still tenderer years, and if the 
first number just sent us by the publishers be an earnest 
of fature ones, we have no doubt of its becoming as suc- 
cessful as its elders. There is a vacant niche for just 
such a magazine as this, and we are pleased to notice 60 
neat and clefer an attempt to fill it. For children of ten 
or under there is no literary production that we know of 
so pleasing and suitable. 


Our Young Folks keeps up its reputation as a popular 
and useful children’s magazine. he current number 
gives papers from Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Lowell, Mr. Bay- 
ard Taylor, Mrs. Stowe, and several other esteemed 
writers, It is certainly a rare thing for the juvenile taste 
to be so ably catered for, and we are not surprised that 
the fare is warmly appreciated by the young folks for 
whose intellectual appetite it is prepared. 


Tue January issue of Te Catholic World is an excel- 
lent number of that very good magazine, containing 
twenty-nine articles, more than half of which are orig- 
inal, and all of which are readable and instructive. 
While we do not, of course, agree with its theology, we 
find much to approve in its religion, and are of opinion 
that many worthy Protestants might have their ideas 
enlarged and their prejudices softened by perusing its 
pages. The secular matter in this number is remark- 
ably interesting and well selected, and the magazine, 
whether in paper, printing, or the amount of matter fur- 
nished, will compare favorably with any other similar 
publication. 


WE have upon our table a presentable-looking maga- 
zine, being the first copy we have seen of Zhe Old 
Guard, which, professing itself “devoted to the princi- 
ples of 1776 and 1787,” very certainly entertains the 
theories of some bygone era. Mr. William Gilmore 
Simms commences in this number Joscelyn: a Tule of 
the Revolution, which opens as if it might be one of his 
best romances ; and Mr. John Esten Cooke has a some- 
what floridly written, but still very interesting and in- 
structive, and, we judge, very just, paper on Manassas, 
which is the first of a series on The Battles of Virginia, 
that, if this be a fair sample, will be a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the war. There are two or 
three other creditable papers and a profusion of execra- 
ble poetry, together with some forcible verses by Mr. 
Thomas Dunn English, to the effect that “the Lost 
Cause” will yet triumph. It is noteworthy that most of 
the opinions of the kind, currently attributed to “ fire- 
eaters,” are written by Northern men. ‘Thus, beside Mr. 
Dunn English, Dr. J. H. Van Evrie writes Different 
Laws for Different Races, in proof that “abolition of so- 
called slavery (sic) or of the special rules, etc., necessary 
to the negro, is the abolition of human _ society.” 
Wherever the editor writes, we find an incoherent vio- 
lence that would be surprising in a country newspaper, 
anda strain of such ingrained vulgarity and blackguard- 
ism as is popularly associated with political groggeries. 
Without disrespect to the gentlemen whose names we 
tead among the contributors, we must regret that they 
have found their way into such company, and that their 
writings should appear beside others which no gentleman 
of whatever political views can read without disgust. 

Ir is not necessary, we trust, to accept the doctrines of 
phrenology in all their fulness in order to enjoy The 
Phrenological Journal. Perhaps no publication in the 
country is guided by clearer common sense or more self- 
reliant independence. Certainly none seems better de- 
signed to promote the health, happiness, and usefulness 
of its readers ; and although we cannot imagine a person 
Who could read a number of it without dissent from some 
of its opinions, we should be equally at a loss to fancy 
one who could do so without pleasure and profit. Among 
the most attractive articles in the January number are 

rtraits and characteristic sketches of Ristori, Tom 

ughes, and Father Prout; but, as an ordinary thing, 
commend us to the answers to correspondents, where— 
less this month, however, than usually—idle querists are 
snubbed in a manner truly refreshing. 


Northern Lights — whose non-appearance somebody 
a8 announced and accounted for by a very unpleasant 
explanation—is issued, but at so late a date that we are 
obliged to defer mention of it to another article. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


J. B. Liverncott & Co., Philadelphia.—Elements of Art Criti- 
cism. By G. W. Samson, D.D. Pp. 840. 1867. 

LirtLe, Brown & Co., Boston.—The Complete Angler; or, Con- 

templative Man’s Recreation of Izaak Walton and Charles 

Cotton. Edited by John Major. Pp. 455. 1867. 

W. V. Seencer, Boston.—Life and Works of Gotthold Ephraim 

Lessing. From the German of Adolf Stahr. By E. P. Evans, 

Ph.D. 2 vols. Pp. 383 and 442, 1866. 

J. P. Sketty & Co., Philadelphia.—Millicent Leigh. By Emma 

Marshall, Pp. 319. 1867. 

Hurp & Hovauron, New York.—Poems and Translations by 

Emma Lazarus. Pp. 297. 1867. 

Sever & Francis, Cambridge.—The Poetical Works of Thomas 

Gray. Pp. 128, . 

E. B. Myers & CHANDLER, Chicago.—Observations on the Au- 
thenticity of the Gospels. By A Layman. Pp. 102. 1867. 

Tacaarp & THompson, Boston.—The Primary Union Speaker. 

By John D. Philbrick. Ill. Pp.144. 1866. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


The Twenty-third Annual Report of the New York Associ- 
ation for Improving the Condition of the Puor, for the year 





1866, 
Hitton & Co., New York.—Brought to Light. By Thomas 
Speight. Pp. 119. 1867. 


Ticknon & Fievps, Boston.—Nathanael Greene: An Examina- 
tion of some Statements concerning Major-General Greene 
in the Ninth Volume of Bancroft’s History of the United 
States. By George Washington Greene. Pp. 86. 1866. 
Harrer & Bros., New York.—Cradock Nowell. By Richard D. 
Blackmore, Pp. 218. 1866. 
CLARK, New York.—The Mysteries of the People. First Series. 
By Eugene Sue, Pp. 177. 1866. 
We have also received current numbers of The American Quar- 
terly Church Review, The Phrenological Journal, Riverside 
Magazine, and Eclectic Magazine—New York; Imlay and Bick- 
nell’s Bank Note Reporter — Peterson's Counterfeit Detector— 
Philadelphia; Boys and Girls’ Magazine—Boston ; Ladies’ Repos- 
itory —Cincinnati; and Journal of the T’'wenty-ninth Annual 
Convention of the Diocese of Western New York, 
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Nor the least valuable portion of the work achieved 
by the Sanitary Commission will be the immense con- 
tribution it is about to make to medical science in its 
great report, Sanitary Memories of the War. During 
the war the commission availed itself of the unexam- 
pled opportunities for sanitary and scientific enquiry, and 
by the time it closed had accumulated large materials 
and records, which have been put in the hands of able 
professional men, connected with the commission, for the 
preparation of a suitable memoir. This work—of which 
the full title is Ze United States Sanitary Commission's 
Reports upon the Surgery, the Camp Diseases, Hospitals, 
the Ambulance System and Surgical Apparatus, and the 
Hygienic History of the Campaigns—will be issued in 
six large volumes, although each of the five parts into 
which the work is divided is complete in itself and may 
be separately subscribed for. ‘The first two volumes 
treat of the surgery of the war, and are edited by Dr. 
Frank H. Hamilton ; the third, of camp diseases and the 
medical experiences of the war, edited by Dr. Austin 
Flint, containing also the medical history of Anderson- 
ville prison, the details of which are contributed by a 
Confederate medical officer; the fourth volume, upon 
military hospitals, is edited by Dr. William A. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A.; the fifth, upon the 
hygienic history of the campaigns, by Dr. Elisha Harris ; 
the sixth, upon hospital transportation, ambulance, and 
succor, by Dr. Henry J. Bowditch. These volumes will 
be illustrated by lithographs, chromo-lithographs, wood- 
cuts,, maps, and plans, and accompanied by appendices, 
statistical tables, and statements. Among the contrib- 
utors to them are the ablest medical observers of the 
army and the finest professional talent of the country. 
The work, which will be issued by Messrs. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., of Philadelphia, will be a complete medical 
history of the war, and will constitute a worthy memo- 
rial of the noble commission under whose auspices it is 
prepared, 


ANOTHER new paper, greatly needed, but which has a 
rarely difficult path before it if it is to advance earnestly 
in the way it has indicated, is 7'he Church Union, a week- 
ly, published in Brooklyn. As its name imports, its ob- 
ject is to promote the union of the evangelical churches 
and to wage war upon sectarianism. The difficulties in 
the way of such a journal are immense. Prejudice of 
clergy and of laity—and of all prejudice religious preju- 
dice is the narrowest, the blindest, the most stupid, and 
unfair—will withstand its even gaining a hearing ; and 
the tactics of the sectarian press will probably be either 
by studied silence to keep their readers in ignorance of 
its existence or to involve it in controversies where its re- 
plies will alienate those it has gained. A journal of this 
kind has need of rare circumspection, and moreover— 
what we fear this paper, though it compares advantage- 
ously with its religious contemporaries, has not—a corps 
of writers incapable of the twaddle and cant which flood 
the average religious weekly. One of the most inexplic- 
able newspaper phenomena we have observed is con- 
nected with this matter of the comparative excellence of 
sectarian papers. It is that the Episcopalians, whose 
members are, as arule, the most highly cultivated persons 
in the community, should be served with a diet of husks, 
while the Methodists, perhaps the most unintellectual 
body of Protestants, should have some of the ablest and 
least dreary papers of their class. But even here is an- 
other anomaly; for, while 7’he Christian Advocate—a 
stupid and bigoted sheet, with a pervading snuffle, which 
advertises itself as “never more intensely religious or 
morally and theologically sound than now,” meaning 
that it is the unaltered organ of old-fogy Methodism—is 
understood to have an immense circulation, The Methodist, 
one of the two or three ablest, if not the ablest religious 
paper in the country, finds but a fraction of Zhe Advo- 
cate’s number of readers among the discerning constitu- 
ency it addresses. 


Since the last number of TaE RouND TABLE was pre- 


The New York Evening Gazette, has been added to the 
list of city dailies. The accomplished writers who con- 
tribute to it are working vigorously to make a sprightly, 
gentlemanly sheet, which must become a popular home 
paper, and ought to take among travellers and in fami- 
lies the place which Zhe Evening Post is losing by its 
preternatural stupidity and boorish truculence. The 
brightness and vivacity pervading the whole paper, its ~ 
profuse literary intelligence, a decency unique in the 
daily press, and a cheapness unprecedented among papers 
of its excellence, can, together, hardly fail to ensure its 
permanent prosperity. 


TuE American News Company have issued a capital lit- 
tle brochure entitled Alderman Rooney at the Cable Ban- 
quet, an improvised epic by himself, whoever he may be. The 
fine illustrations, capitally done by Magrath in a Hoppin- 
ized Retzch-y manner, somewhat recall Doyle; and the 
Irish poetry, hardly equal to Private Miles O’Reilly’s, and 
far inferior—as what brogue.is not?—to 'Thackeray’s, 
gives an amusing description of the presence of the alder- 
inanic magnate and his spouse in honor of Mr. Cyrus 
W. Field. Starting with the premise that 


‘*Expayrience praiches, and practis taiches 
To poet nashter or to poet fil; 
That writin’s aisy whin subjects plaise ye, 
And words convaynient to wrap up the wit,” 


the alderman proceeds to tell of the resolve of Mrs. Roo- 
ney and himself to grace the scene, in consequence of 


which, 
+ Shure enough, wid my wife in buff hid, 
And me in a dhress-coat black as ink, 
Cupid an Psycky, she and her Mickey, 
Wint to see and hear ail, and ate and dhrink.”’ 


Reaching the hotel, where 
*——-The Leelins wid burstin feelins 
Shtud on the shteps in the peltin rain, 
And bowd as grand as, and shmiled as bland as 
If Mickel Rooney wor the King of Spane,” 


Mr. and Mrs. Rooney enter into the festivities of the oc- 
casion, until Mr. Field having finished his speech, 


“He thin sat down, and they crowded round, and 
They shuk his hands wid a harty prayer, 
Whin my wife and I up, and hugged the boy up, 
And all but smothered him in the chare.” 


The alderman intimates that the public, if he is not de. 
ceived in them, may hope to hear from him agin—an 
event much more to be dreaded by the city fathers than 
by the public or the public guests, 


Mr. WILLIAM W. CLAPP, a gentleman long known 
and widely respected as the editor and owner of Z'he 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, and whose father, who 
bore the same name, established that paper over fifty 
years ago, has retired from his position with the close of 
the year, to be hereafter associated with Zhe Boston 
Journal. Mr. Clapp sold The Gazette some time since, 
remaining as editor up to the present period by the condi- 
tions of sale. Zhe Boston Journal, already one of the 
best papers in the country, will be materially strength- 
ened by this accession. Zhe Gazette also loses Mr. B. P. 
Shillaber—*“ Mrs. Partington ”—whose genial pen has for 
some years added humor and sprightliness to its columns. 
We trust that the new arrangements of Mr. Goodsell, 
now proprietor of The Gazette, will be such as to main- 
tain its past excellent reputation, and we could offer no 
better or more cordial wish for its future career. 


MIss JEANETTE LESLEY DouGLass, one of the patriotic 
ladies who devoted her time and means to the care of 
sick and wounded soldiers during the war, is now in 
England, having gone abroad to receive a considerable 
fortune inherited from the Scottish family of which she 
is a descendant. She is, however, an enthusiast on for- 
eign travel, and purposes writing for publication in this 
country a book upon her projected tour through France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, and Palestine. 


Mr. GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND, recently returned 
from Europe, has commenced delivering in the West his 
lecture on Hurope Armed—a spectacle, by the way, which 
he arrived abroad just too late to see. 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS, it is stated and we hope 
truly, purpose publishing the poems of the painter and 
poet William Blake, of whom, as we have before said, 
Mr. A. C. Swinburne is writing an essay. 


Mr. J. Woop DAVIDSON, a writer well known in the 
South, is about going to Europe en route for the Paris 
Exposition, where he will act as correspondent for vari- 
ous Northern and Southern newspapers. 


Mr. C. H. WEB, it will be remembered, wrote a re- 
markably clever travestie of Griffith Gaunt, which was 
published several weeks since in Zhe New York Times 
under the title of Lifith Lank. Mr. Carleton is publish- 
ing this in very handsome shape upon tinted paper and 
with illustrations by Eytinge. 


Mr. WILLIAM SWINTON is to write a history of the 
New York Seventh Regiment during the war. 


Con. T. W. HicGiInson has undertaken a brief memoir 
of Miss Charlotte P. Harris, of whose death at Worcester 
we recently spoke. 


Grn. ScuouLteR, Adjutant-General of Massachusetts 
until Gen. Butler used Gov. Bullock to oust him, is, by 
the invitation of Governors Bullock and Lincoln, Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, and other prominent men of Massa- 
chusetts, about to write a History of Massachusetts in the 
Rebellion. Being a history, it will probably supersede 
Mr. Headley’s book on the same subject, and do full jus- 
tice to the military achievements of Gen. Butler. 


Tue REv. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.C.L., has published 
a new translation of the Iliad into English rbymed 











pared for the press, Mr. Charles H. Sweetser’s new paper, 
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FOREIGN. 


Mr. J. Croon Roserrson, who is spoken of as a 
young man of great promise and was sub-professor under 
Professor Bain, has been elected to that chair in Univer- 
sity College, London, over which so bitter a war has 
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the book,” says Mr. Collier, “is that the editor has in no 


‘instance named the performance from which he was | 
| quoting ; and another great mistake was that he never | 


c 1d his extracts, s rlaring blunde 
waged between the champions of the Rev. James Mar. | collated his extracts, so that the most glaring blunders 


tineau and those who opposed him on the ground of his 
Unitarianism. The fundamental principle of the college, 


 F ‘ me : ithe last fifty years, as any of the works cited in Hiug- 
it is well known, is unsectarianism ; Churchmen, Inde- ; ; , ae 
t is wel 4 d au, | land's Helicon went through my hands, I have not only | 


pendent, Presbyterian, and Unitarian clergymen have 
had professorships; as now has Professor Marks, the 
Chief Rabbi of the London Jews, to say nothing of the 
Rev. Dr. Dionysius Lardner. No question was enter- 
tained as to the superiority of Mr. Martineau’s qualifica- 
tions to those of any other available man, yet he was 
rejected by a vote of fourteen to two. Under these cir- 
cumstances fourteen Fellows and six other proprietors of 
the college signed a written demand for an assemblage 
of the proprietors to consider the matter. The council, 
however, found an informality in the requisition, referred 
it to the law officers of the crown, and refusing to wait 
for a decision, the chairman giving thecasting vote, filled 
the chair by electing Mr. Robertson. ‘The hard feeling 
which has long prevailed seems to have been intensified 
by this arbitrary procedure, and a change in the council 
is threatened. The whole matter is a new instance of 
the bigotry, uncharitableness, and disregard for right in- 
herent in sectarianism. 


AN international meeting of the booksellers and pub- 


are committed upon every page, even as to pieces then in | 


| circulation and every day accessible. During, I may say, 


noted the names of the authors in Hngland’s Parnassus, 
but I have carefuily compared the extracts with the orig- 
‘nals. Some of the works quoted seem to have perished, 
entirely, while others are of the utmost rarity ; but my 
| verifications have extended over many hundreds of ex- 
| tracts, and I have duly registered the name and date of 
j the book and its author in all places that lave come 


under my observation.” With such a mass of corrections | 


‘as Mr. Collier can make in the text of this famous old 
‘miscellany of poetical extracts, the limited edition of his 


| reprint thereof—fifty copies, we believe—is likely to be | 


| taken up at once. Having in mind the tastes and the in- 
| terests of our own collectors, we hope that a number of 
| copies will find their way to this country. 


Tue publishers of a New York magazine write to 
| The Atheneum to protest against the piracy of one of 
| their serials by Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, who are 
| reprinting it in their Zlustrated Family Paper, but so 
| mutilated as to make it read as an original English pro- 


“The great and acknowledged fault of 
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— 


| Desr Sir: Can you tell me anything of the author of thos 
| gu ( f igne, and Chandos a 
are so full of pedantry aud yet so interesting ? Wuo isthe ayy 
Is he English or American ? Satttnor 9 
Can you tell me the author of the novel called St, Olaye 
lished by Harper & Brothers some years ago, one of the 
beautiful anonymous publications L have ever read ? . 
| Yours respectfully, 


Ricumonp, Va., December 22, 1866. 


Of “Ouida,” the author of Strathmore and the other terri} 
turgid novels enumerated, we only know that he is an English. 
man. His name, we believe, has never transpired, He ys A 
present carrying on a controversy in the columns of The Reader 
respecting an international copyright law—a thing which he re. 
gards as superfluous in consequence of the liberal conduct of his 
American publishers, Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., who are 
jast about to publish another of his novels, 

St. Olave’s, we have an impression, but only an impression, ie 
by Mrs. Olyphant, who always writes deliciously, 
| To tue Epiror oF Tuk Rounp Tae: 


> Pub. 
Most 


T. J. Rromanps, 


Dear Sir: The origin and meaning of the cant phrase “Tel 
that to the marines,” asked for by your correspondent, is as fol 
lows: It originated in the English navy, where the marines are 
considered by the sailors as an inferior and easily gullible class of 
beings, and the phrase, which is in full, ** Tell that to the marines 
for the sailors won't believe it,” is used when anything approach: 
ing the marvellous is related, in the sense that while the * Jacks” 
in their superior intelligence know better than to believe it, the 
marines, or jollys, as they are called there, can be induced to ac. 
cept anything. Jesse ‘I’. Browy, 

OnbdNANCE Orrice, Washington, D. C., December 22, 1865, 


lishers of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark was recently |@&ction, Whaereby, it is to be hoped, yet more converts 
held at Stockholm, at which were present 145 persons, | ®#¢ made to an international copyright. i: ai atl i a ial 

comprising a number of literary men and Swedish pro-| Dr. Pusey has written to Ze Times respecting! gin: Your readers are asked the origin of the phrase. 
fessors. One object and the principal result of the | changes made in certain verses in The Christian Year to the marines,” Your correspondent. had a eollese ae 
meeting was the establishment of a Scandinavian biblio- | by Mr. Keble’s direction, since his death. ‘The stanza | Who had been six years in the * marines.” He said, * The mariues 
graphical journal entitled Nordisk Boghandl rtidende | which originally ran, have little to do save to hear and tell stories. Whoever, there. 
(Scandinavian Booksellers’ Journal), to be published at | 


Another explanation is from the marine’s point of view, and is 
as follows: 





fore, will bezuile their time with a story, even thouzh it be im. 
Copenhagen, a concession to Denmark which some of 
the Swedes present resented until the leading publisher 
of Stockholm reminded them that even great Berlin in 
literary matters is subordinate to little Leipzig. 


THE last number received of The Saturday Review con- | 


tains two thoroughly characteristic articles—the one on 


General Butler’s Brooklyn Academy of Music speech, the | 


other on Mr. Longfellow’s last volume of poems. The 


allusion of the reporters to a bottled-up-edness is as in- | 
explicable to The Saturday Review as chops and toma- | 
to-sauce to Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz. The General’s oratory, | 
we believe, is held by his admirers to be one of his strong | 


points ; but the English critic writes : “ If General Butler is | 


a fair example of the kind of diffuseness which comes of | 


the union of an attorney and a soldier, we can only pray the 
two professions may be kept divided, for our time at least, 


in our own country.” His speech is considered “a tax | 
on patience of which the most indefatigable church-goer | 


can only have an imperfect idea,” and is explained on 
the supposition that “ratory, like everything else, 
grows very big in the United States.” In its review of 


Longfellow The Saturday Review, more suo, is highly icon- | 


oclastic, and rather approaches Ze Jtcader’s treatment of 


Prof. Agassiz than the cordial review of these same poems | 
by The Atheneum. Mr. Longfellow, we read, barely re- | 


deemed from “mediocrity in its worst interpretation, | 
. . is at bottom emphatically commonplace.” It is an 
“ extremely moderate level to which he usually attains,” | 
and his “ best piece” in the collection (Zo-morrow) is not 
“ much above the Tupperian level in point of thought.” 
The volume, Flower-de-Luce, is calculated to “ please the 
rather weak-headed young ladies who insist that Mr. 
Longfellow is the most delightful of all possible poets,” 
and its author’s task is that “of putting the most credit- 
able surface emotions of commonplace people into a shape 
in which they can be recognized in a rather glorified condi- 
tion by those whom they affect.” As the deduction from 
all which, it appears that “milk is suitable for babes, | 
but grown-up people require stronger meat,” from which | 
echo of Mr. Reade and Mr. Swinburne Mr. Longfellow 
might infer that by writing a Griffith Gaunt or a Laus | 
Veneris he may yet attain the commendation of Zhe Sat- 
urday. 


To supply an inferred “ want of an efficient represen- 
tation in the public press [which] is a source of weak- 
ness to the Conservative party,” Zhe Imperial Review is | 
announced to appear in London on Jan. 5. 
port the home and foreign policy of Lord Derby’s Ciov- 
ernment and strenuously advocate the interest of the 


‘church. From its prospectus we infer that it will be 


High Tory and High Church, and, its price being the 
same, that its size will be that of Z’ie Spectaior and Sat- 
urday Review. 


Mr. J. PAYNE CoLLIER has lately republished, in his 
series of reprints of old English literature, 7’he Royal 


Arbor of Loyal Poesie, a collection of verses, good and | 


bad, grave and gay, written by an actor named Jordan, 
when the theatres were closed under the grim régime 
of the Puritans, and published after the Restoration ; and 
The Instructions to the Lord Mayor of London, 1574-5, 
which were drawn up by Norton, the Remembrancer, for 
the governance of the City and the Mayor, the said Nor- 
ton, to use the legal phrase, being one of the authors of 
Ferrex and Porrex, the first English tragedy in blank- 
verse. Mr. Collier has done and is doing a good work for 
the lovers of old English literature in these reprints of 
its rarities. His last series, which is issued in blue 


It is to sup- | 


“Oh, come to our communicn feast ! 
| There present in the heart, 

Not in the hands, the Eiernal Priest 

Doth his true self impart,” 

has been altered by the substitution for the italicized 
words of “ As in the hands.” This, Dr. Pusey argues, im- 
plies no belief in transubstantiation, Mr. Kebie’s own 
interpretation of the passage having always been, “ Not 
to any good purpose present in the hands unless also 
present in the heart.” 


candidates for the position of lord rector of Aberdeen 
University. Mr. Grote’s History of Grecee is alone suf- 
ficient to give him much greater literary and scholastic 
eminence than his younger rival, who, nevertheless, has 
| written very highly esteemed essays on European pol- 
itics. On the other hand, Mr. Grant Duff is in the House 
, of Commons, which would be advantageous to the Uni- 
| versity, and Mr. Grote is just now in bad odor in many 
liberal circles for his violent opposition to Mr. Marti- 
neau’s election to the vacant professorship in University 
College. 
Mr. Jomn Moriry is Mr. G. H. Lewes’s successor in 
the editorship of 7’he Fortnightly Review. 


Mr. Ricard CoBppEN’s various pamphlets, many of 


| them out of print, are about to be published in two vol- 


umes, 


Mr. W. Carew Hazuirr is preparing two volumes 


containing one hundred and thirty Old English Ballads, 


none of which are included in Bishop Percy's collection, 
about to be printed, as we recently stated, under the su- 


| perintendence of Professor Childs and Messrs. Hales and 


Furnivall. 


bd sees . | 
Mayor AuGustus RAWLING is giving readings in Eng- 


land of a character, say the English papers, which en- 


‘sures him a splendid career asa lecturer. Among the 


pieces which he reads with special effect are enumerated 
Nothing to Wear and The Raven. 


Mr. G. H. LEWEs will soon publish in two volumes his | 


history of philosophy from the time of Thales. 


readings, and we presume very charitable people may 
have suflicient nerve to attend them. 


Dr. CHARLES MackAy’s Thousand and One Gems of 
British Poetry is among the new English hooks. 


Mr. Whyte MELVILLE commences with the new year 
in The Kortnightly Review a serial entitled Zhe White 
tose. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 





| 
| Correspondents of Notes and Queries are reminded that no com- 
munications toTur Rounp TaB.e will be read by the Editors 
af they are not authenticated by the writer's signature. 


To THe Epiror or Toe Rounp TABLE: 


Sim: Query—Is it the fault of Webster and Worcester, or of 
the author of Soporific Journalism, in Tuk Rounp TaBe of Dec. 
22, that “‘euphemy ” is not found in either dictionary ? 

Second Query—Can some of the readers of Tue RouND TABLE 
explain the grammatical construction of the following: * Try 
and do right,” ‘“* Try and get home early,” ‘* Try and learn your 
lesson’’? Such expressions are common with our best writers, 
but they appear to me either grammatically incorrect or foolish, 
Why not say, “Try ¢o do right,” etc., instead ? nm. OW. 8, 

Newevnra, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1866. 








Mr. GrEorGE Grote and Mr. Grant Duff are the rival 


Mr. Martin Farquuarn Tuprer is giving charity | 


| probable, will be sure of a respectful hearing. Hence people 

| suppose they really believe all they hear, and wheman improbable 

| thing is narrated ironically exclaim, ‘Tell that to the marinesp” 

| _He added, moreover, ‘* When one taxes the credulity of the ma. 
rines foo much, they exclaim, * Tell that to the horse marines!" 4 
part of the service which may, perhaps, be discovered by the 
Greek Aulends, Pocantico, 
To THE Eprtor oF THe Rocnp TABLE: 


Sir: Does not G. W. E., in your last number, bring a graver 
charge against “the administrators of the lexicographical estate ot 
Dr. Webster ” than the evidence he adduces will warrant? Let 

| us see. 

Mars, he says, ‘tis put down,” in the table of the sqlar sys- 
tem, “as being 144's milliou miles” from the sur, and Saturn “ag 
906 million,” 

Now, the simple fact is there is put down in that table nothing 
of the kind—neither the numbers alleged nor auy from which they 
can be inferred—as any one may see for himself. For the dis- 
crepancies, then, between these and other figures, G. W. E. is 
responsible, not Webster. 

The difference pointed out between the two statements of the 
diameter of Saturn may, indeed, be a fault, but being no greater 
than that between the best authorities, or the actual uncertainty 
of the quantity itself, it can hardly be set down as of grave import 
ance. it may not be necessary, perhaps, to add that the solar 
parallax on which the distances and diameters of planets de- 
pend, as expressed in miles, is still an unsettled quantity, The 
most recently assigned value of it (8’"94) reduces these dimen- 
sions, as usually given, by about one-twenty-third part of the 
whole; as, for example, the earth's distance from Y5 to 91 mil- 
lions of miles. 

As to the asteroids, the errors cited in the distances of Olym- 
pia and Victoria are probably typographical, the latter undoubt- 
edly s0,a 2 having been set for a 3 im the first decimal place. 
Printers, it is true, ought not to set wrong types, nor proof-read: 
}ers fail to correct them, And yet such slips eé/d sometimes 

occur, and “G. W. E.”’ deserves thanks for ferreting out as 
many as he can. 

The distance and period of Psyche in the table are those of the 
English Nautical Almanac—good enough authority —and, be 
sides, accord entirely with ** Kepler's law.’ The alleged error ot 
10 days, then, is * G. W. E.’s,"’ not the dictionary’s, 

The distance and period of Flora, also, as given in the table, 
accord both with The Nautical Almanac and with “law.” Why 
“G. W. E.” cites them as if wrons, 1 do not understand. 

But the period of Ariadne is, as your correspondent says, about 
2 days too great. Be the origin of this error, and of the two 
above conceded, what it may, the kindness of “G, W. E." in 
pointing them out is thankfully acknowledged. Though intria- 
sicaily of little importance, they will be corrected in future iu- 
pressions, as well as any others that may be brought to the uo- 
tice of the publishers. 

| I submit, then, that on the whole the “count” of your corre- 
| spondeut is hardly sustained. ASTEROID. 


|‘To THE Epitor oF Tue Round TaBLe: 


_ Sir: Will you or some of your readers please inform me who 
is the author of the following lines ? 


| “Tt needs an overflow of heart'to give the lips full speech. 


Thy soul must overflow if thou another's soul would reach.” 


/I cannot remember any more, neither can I say that I have 
| quoted them correctly. Pis-ALLER. 
| CuicaGo, December 22, 1866. 


To THE Epiror oF Tue Rounp TABLE: 


Dear Sir: Who is the authoress of Hmily Chester? I have 
just finished the perusal of that interesting book, and am anxious 
to know the name of the author. I imagine it to be Anne M. 
Crane, of Baltimore. Am I correct? J. 8. T 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
CONTENTS OF No. 69, 
‘SatrurpDay, Dec. 29. 

| THE ROUND TABLE CHRISTMAS DRAMA, 
THE NEW VOLUME, A DISGRACE TO MASSACHUSETTS, 
PICTURES OF THE YEAR, 
THE LITERARY RECLUSE, HOLIDAY BOOKS, 
MR. MOON’S CHRISTMAS HOMILY. 











CORRESPONDENCE: 


LONDON. 
covers, contains the most important of the early poetical | uphemy is a good word, and may be found, if not in Webster REVIEWS: 
miscellanies of England, viz., Tottill’s Miscellany (1557), | and Worcester, in the writings of plenty good authors, Its deriva- 


; BAKER'S TRAVELS, COOKERY BOOKS, 
THE BEAUCLERCS, OFFICE OF THE HOLY COMMUNION, 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER, 
POEMS OF CHILDIIOOD (BROWNING), OLIVE LOGAN'S 
CHRISTMAS STORY, APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER, 
THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES, 


LITERARIANA. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Paradise of Dainty Devices (1578), Zhe Gorgeous | tion (4, gnu.) is obvious enough, as is its meaning, if only from 
Gallery of Gallant Inventions (1578), The Phenix Nest | the aualogy of euphemism. As to the dictionaries, we might 
(1593), and Hngland’s Helicon (1600). Hejhas Davison’s | reply, as did Dr. Johnson when informed that the facts did not 
Poetical Rhapsody (1602) in the press, and proposes to | warrant his argument: **So much the worse for the facts, sir!” 
follow it with Hnglund’s Parnassus (1600), which was re-| “Try and do right,” etc., have an inelegant sound, but convey 
printed by Thomas Park in 1815, in The Heliconia, | a very good moral precept when we come to analyze them, the 
who, Mr. Collier says, not only multiplied the | signification plainly being: “Try (to) and (thereby you will) do 
original blunders of the work, but in no single \ right.” 
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Advertisements of the American Bureau 


for Literary Reference. 





A CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Wanted—A young man of literary taste and some executive 
ability to enter a partnership already well established and flour- 
jshing in a salubrious Southern city. Capital required from 
$8,000 to $5,000. ; na " 

It is believed to be a fine opening for establishing a position at 
once permanent, powerful, and profitable. 

Address AMERICAN BUREAU FoR LITERARY REFERENCE, 





Wanted Immediately—A person well acquainted with 
the city and vicinity, of unimpeachable repute, good habits, gentle- 
manly address, and unbounded energy, to canvass the best circles 
for subscribers to a first-class publication which has an excep- 
tional position and influence. To an individual really possessing 
these qualifications and willing to enter with persistent activity 
upon the task, highly remunerative terms will be promptly grant- 
ed. Address (in the first instance strictly by letter only) SupErR- 
INTENDENT, AMERICAN BouREAU OF LITERARY REFERENCE, 132 
Nassau Street, stating previous occupation and naming references, 





Wanted—A Copy of Professor Brown’s work on RUFUS 
CHOATE, 2 vols. Address AmMERicAN Bureau For LITERARY 
REFERENCE. 


Address 
American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
182 Nassau Street, New York. 


Ingemisco. 








FINE ARTS. 


Second Annual Exhibition of the very superior collection of 
FRENCH PAINTINGS, contribated by prominent artists of the 
modern French school, including choice works by Gustave Doré, 
Diaz, Ziem, Baron, Escosura, Fauvelet, Theo, Frere, Fichel, Carl 
Girardet, Lenfant de Metz, Jules Héreau, Lefévre, Lambinet, 
Martinus, Jules Noel, Pasini, Plassan, Patrois, Roybet, Troyon, 
fissel, Veron, Vollon, and several others of equal merit. Open 
daily from 9 A.M. to 10 p.m, at the Fine Arr GaLuery, 625 Broad- 


way. 
4 A. CADART, President of the French Etching Club. 








NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
63 WILLIAM STREET, 


Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than any other 
Company in the United States. 
ALL ovR LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ARE Non- 
ForFEITING. 
THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL 
PAYMENT, AND THE INSURANCE CONTINUED 
DURING THAT TIME. 





No Restriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cape of Florida, or in Europe, 
at any season of the year. 





NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF | york 


EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED. 





In addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular : 


attention to the following: 

By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
Company is authorized to make special deposits with the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 
certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
under a special trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 
favor of the “*‘Nortn America Lire INSURANCE ComMPANY”’ ex- 
clusively, This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 





DIVIDEND, JAN, 1, 1866, 4§ PER CENT. 
OFFICERS: 
T. T. Menwm, Vice-President. N. D. Moraan, President. 
I. J. Merrie, Actuary. J. W. Merru, Secretary. 


J. H. Henry, M.D., Medical Ex. C. N. Moraan, Assistant Secre- 
aminer. tary. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
Ne.son F. Evans, General Agent, 434 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON BRANCH: 
5 TRAVELERS’ BUILDING, 20 State Street. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
175 BROADWAY. 


' CASH CAPITAL,. . i. * #4 








SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1966, ~ ee ee 205,989 83 | Without fail. 
————-| For sale at all the principal druggists. 
TOTAL ASSETS, . . . . « «© «+ $705,989 83 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 


$500,000 00 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 


AvaustT 1, 1866. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . + +« « « -« $400,000 00 


SURPLUS, over... . . «* * 100,000 00 
ASSETS, over. . a - « « « « $500,000 00 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ‘‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 

Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 





ingemisco. 


PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 
FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 








SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 


ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE. 





WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES, 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JAMES J. LYONS, 
SoLe AGENT, 


509 Broadway, under the St. Nicholas Hotel. 


Ingemisco. 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 

EQUAL TO JAVA! 

HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PuysicrAns, and Pro- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 
Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 


and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E, Church. 
Also by 





Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 

Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 

Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 

N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inpia will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Crocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 


RICHARD DAVIES, 








PENN. SALT MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY’S SAPONIFIER. 





MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT. 


There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
soap as this SAPONIFIER. In saving your waste grease, and 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c. per lb. ; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to 6c. or t¢. per Ib. 

For sale at all the prinaival grocers’. 





SCROFULA, RHEUMAT13M, DYSPEPSIA, ERUPTIONS OF 
THE SKIN, SWOLLEN GLANDS, Etc., Ere. 

A Worp or ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GENERALLY.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent afflictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 


PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 





BALL, BLACK & CO. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1810), 


565 and 567 Broadway, New York; 8 Rue St. George’s, Paris; 


Having replenished their stock by the receipt of two hundred 
cases of goods from the principal depots of Europe, are prepared 
to furnish the choicest selection of articles for the holidays, 
They have just received an assortment of 
WATCHES, 

from London and Geneva. 

FINE JEWELRY, 

from Geneva and Paris. 


BYZANTINE MOSAICS and ARTISTIC CAMEOS, 
from Rome. 


CORALS, 
from Naples. 


INLAID WOOD ORNAMENTS, 
from Nice. 
LEATHER GOODS, 
from Vienna, 
AND A LARGE VARIETY OF 
FANCY ARTICLES FROM FRANCE. 


Their stock of CLOCKS and BRONZE ORNAMENTS, from the 
best manufacturers of France and Italy, is more complete than 
in any other season, and the largest to be found in the United 
States. Their unusual facilities in the manufacture of SILVER 
WARE enable them to constantly exhibit a choice stock, and to 
furnish at short notice pieces for presentation of the most artistic 
design and finest finish. 





Ingemisco. 


TIFFANY & Co., 
550 AND 552 BROADWAY, 





Are now opening over ONE HuNDRED Cases of Choice Goods of 
their own importation and especially made to their order, em- 
bracing all the novelties in 

JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
BRONZE AND FANCY COODS, 

PRODUCED THIS SEASON IN 

PARIS, LONDON, VIENNA, GENEVA, NAPLES, ROME, Ertc., 
forming the most extensive assortment of rich and rare articles 
of luxury ever exhibited on this Continent. 





Ingemisco. 





A. T. STEWART & CO. 





OFFER FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


RICH TOILET WARES AND WORSTED EMBROIDERIES 
FROM BERLIN AND VIENNA. 


ALso, 
SABLE, MINK, AND ERMINE FURS, 
THE LATEST STYLES OF PARIS CLOAKS, 
THE NEWEST SHADES oF DRESS SILKS 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 


GLOVES, HOSIERY, ETC., 


a 
IMPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THEIR RETAIL TRADE. 


Broadway and Tenth Street. 





Ingemisco. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 








KALDENBERCG & SON, 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE * 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
4 and 6 John Street, near Broadway. 





PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES, 





N.B.— The MerrscHavo és positively the BEST, and we warrant 
every Pipe to Color. 
A large and select stock now on hand. 





*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a Specialty with us, 





GOOD BRANDS OF TOBACCO FOR SALE. 








JOHN EDW. KAULL, Secretary. 


Cedar Street. 
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, Eliot, George, 9 vols. 


The Round Table. 











New Books Just PUBLISHED. 


KING RENE’S DAUCHTER. 


A Danish Lyrical Drama. By Henrik Hertz. Translated by 
Theodore Martin. 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 


POEMS BY ROBERT K. WEEKS. 
16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 


This collection entitles Mr. Weeks to a foremost plac? among 
our younger poets.—New York Times. 

A work which deserves, and we believe will receive, at the 
hands of those whose appreciation is the student's great reward, 
the recognition and homage due to the vital spirit of poetry.— 
Round Table. 


The Books named above are exquisitely finished, and will make 
peculiarly neat and inexpensive presents. 


BOUND SETS FROM THE TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION, 
INCLUDING THE WORKS OF 
Bronte, Charlotte, 7 vols. 
Bulwer, 42 vols. 
Dickens, 40 vols. 


Dickens’s Household Werds. 
36 vols. bound in 18 vols. 


Macanlay, 20 vols. 

Muloch, Miss, 18 vols. 
Ruflini, 6 vols. 

Shakespeare, 7 vols. 
Baroness Tautpheeus, § vols. 
Thackeray, 28 vols. 
Trollope, 28 vols. 

Warren, 7 vols. 

Yonge, Miss, 14 vols. 


Lady G. Fullerton, 9 vols. 
Gaskell, Mrs., 14 vols. 
Kavanagh, Miss, 22 vols. 
Kingsley, C., 10 vols. 

~~ above are beautifully bound in half morocco at $2 per 
volume. 

The Publishers believe that no presents can be found which 
— to a greater degree, cheapness, clegance, and permanent 
value, 

LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


Importation of Books to Order a Specialty. 


CRUMBS FROM THE ROUND TABLE. 
A FEAST FOR EPICURES. 
By JOSEPH BARBER (‘‘J. B.”’ or Tue Rounp TaBLez). 





12mo, gilt top, $1 00. 





The “Crumps” selected comprise ‘* The AZsthetics of Epicu- 
reanism,”’ ** Breakfast,” ‘Spring Fish,” ‘The Fruits of June,” 
“Dinner among the Ancients,” ** Dinner among the Moderns,” 





CHRISTMAS CIFT BOOK, 1866. 


Now Reapy, iv ONE HanpsomME VOLUME, 


THE HUDSON, 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
By BENSON J. LOSSING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THREE HUNDRED AND SIX ENGRAVINGS ON 
WOOD, FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR, AND A 
FRONTISPIECE ON STEEL. 


In this work the publishers trust that they have placed before 
the public the best and most extensive series of illustrations of 
America’s finest river ever collected ina single volume. Upwards 
of three hundred original drawings from the pencil of BENson J. 
Lossina, and all specially engraved for the Hupson, must give 
this book a claim upon the regard of all who dwell upon its 
banks, or who have at any time visited its broad waters; the 
more especially when the pictorial effect is enhanced by an accom 
panying text so amusing and at the same time so instructive as 
that of our artist-author. 





Combining, as they have endeavored to do in the present in- 
stance, faithful, though minute, pictures of all that is remark- 
able in the entire course of the river, whether for its historical 
associations or its landscape beauty, with brief, though accurate, 
records of incidents which have rendered its waters memorable in 
American history, and its banks, in many places, treasures of 
natural beauty, it may be said that the attractions of the Hupson 
are now brought into the library of every one whose education 
or taste has fitted them for their appreciation. 


Having thus far spoken of the literary and artistic merits of 
their volume, the publishers hope that in giving necessary pub- 
licity to the work they may be permitted to call attention to those 
minor merits of paper and printing which do so much towards 
constituting the difference between a ** book” and a ‘** treasure of 
art;”’ they have chosen toned paper of the hue which they think 
best calenlated to give a delicacy to their engravings; they have 
employed the most careful printers, and have engaged the services 


“A Few Words about Puddings,” ‘“ Vegetarians and Vege- of binders who have essayed to make the external appearance of 
tables,” “Fishing,” “The Stream —a poem, “ Supper,” ‘ Octo- the Hupson alike worthy of its pages and of the noble stream 
ber—Sentimentally and Sensuously Considered,” ‘The Poetry whose course it professes to delineate ; and on the whole they 
of Good Cheer,” “Savory Stanzas for November,” “ Epigastric have essayed to produce a book alike worthy of the shelves of the 
Poetry,” “A Thanksgiving Rhapsody,” “ By the Brookside in library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the valise of the 


May.” 


traveler who has determined to make himself familiar in part or 


These gastronomic and piscatorial essays have been very popu- in the whole with the 


lar with the readers of Taz Rounp TaB Leg, and it is believed that 
they will be still more admired when gathered into permanent 


form. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 


451 Broome Street, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 





Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 


turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 
The Bureau Undertakes: 


I—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 

Il.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. 

IlI.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS EITHER FOR SALE TO 


BEAUTIES OF THE HUDSON, 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA, 
VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
12 Dey Street, New York. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Ingemisco. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FIVE SHILLINGS. 
POSTAGE FREE. 


THE BOOKSELLER: 


A Hanp-Book oF BRITISH AND FoREIGN LITERATURE. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


THE BooKsE eR contains a complete list of all the Books and 
Pamphlets published in Great Britain, with a full transcript of 
the Titles, Price, Size, number of Pages, and Publishers’ Names. 
To suit the convenience of different classes, the works are ar- 
ranged under the different subjects upon which they treat. There 


A PUBLISHER, OR TO BE READ FOR A CRITICAL is also a condensed Alphabetical List, so that any book can be 
. y. 


OPINION. 


IV.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 


readily found under the name of the Author. 

A summary of all matters of literary interest during the month 
is given, together with all news affecting the Trade. 

THE BooKsELLeR is the medium recognized by the English 
Publishers in which to make known their new and forthcoming 
Books, and for all other matters connected with the Commerce of 


V.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- | Literature. 


GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 


VI.—_TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 
VIL—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 


ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 


VIIL-—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 


PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 


IX.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 





The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 





All Commissions should be addressed to 
The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- U. D. 


cation with the Bureau. Charge for entering name, $1. 


New Subscribers may commence from any date they please, and 
the year’s subscription, $1 25 in gold, may be remitted in United 
States currency. At the same time notice should be given where 
the Christmas Supplement, a volume of about 300 pages, may be 
inclosed, 80 as to save extra postage. 


LonDon, 5 WARWICK SquaRE, PATERNOSTER Row. 





Ingemisco. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


INSTRUCTIVE AND USEFUL. 


Admirable selections of BOOKS for the FAMILY PARLOR. 
LIBRARY, and SUNDAY-SCHOOL, gifts instructive and use- 
ful to youth and old age, found at this establishment. 

Special attention to the supplying of Sunday-school libraries. 

See catalogue. 

WARD, 
116 Nassau Street. 














1867. PROSPECTUS. 


“The Round Table’s” Arrangements 
and Proposals for the New Vear, 
1867. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 


The Conductors of THE ROUND TABLE beg to tender their 
cordial acknowledgments to the many friends of the Paper for 
a handsome support, which has gone on steadily increasing until 
it can now be truthfully said that it is fully, fairly, and prosper. 
ously established. 

During the three years that have passed since the first Publica. 
tion of THE ROUND TABLE, it has experienced an unusually di. 
versified career, making not only strong friends, but some bitter 
enemies; yet the number of the latter has ever been compara- 
tively small, and it is hoped and believed that there are now very 
few who do not wish well to a journal so earnestly devoted to 
literary, social, and artistic progress, 


THE ROUND TABLE now has subscribers in every state of 


the Union, in Canada and other parts of our own continent, in ’ 


England, Ireland, and Scotland, and in many countries of conti. 
nental Europe. It goes, in fact, to the four quarters of the globe, 
and with nearly every issue the number which is sent abroad in. 
creases, 

The home subscription list is alarge and steadily augmenting 
one and it contains the name of nearly every person noted in lite. 
rature or eminent in professional life throughout the country, THE 
ROUND TABLE, therefore, addresses a highly cultivated and dis. 
tinguished circle, a circamstance which in preparing its contents 
is sedulously kept in view. The arrangements which have been 
made and which are in progress for the NEW YEAR are such as 
to promise the most gratifying results. No weekly paper has 
ever been published in this country which has contained so much 
really first-rate writing both from American and English pens as 
THE ROUND TABLE will offer to its readers during the year 1967, 
This will, of course, involve a very large outlay; but the present 
position of the payer is such as to justify the engagements which 
its conductors have made, as well as others which they have re- 
solved npon carrying out. 


The attention which THE ROUND TABLE has received not alone 
from the home press but from leading critical reviews all over 
the world, has gained for ita celebrity and a prestige which no 
other American literary paper has ever acquired ; its articles and 
reviews are quoted to an extent hitherto unparalleled, and are re- 
garded by the educated and refined classes with a consideration 
hitherto only bestowed by them upon similar publications from 
abroad. 


It is hoped now that THE ROUND TABLE has achieved a position 
acknowledged to be so far unique in our couniry, that all who are 
directly or indirectly interested in literature, inart, or in cognate 
subjects, will give their personal help, both by subscribing and in- 
ducing their friends to subscribe, towards enabling the conduct 
ors to accomplish their cherished wishes in the direction of con- 
tinual improvement. 

THE ROUND TABLE is distinctively a Nadéonal paper. It seeks 
to foster American literature and to encourage rising talents in 
the honorable vocation of authorship. It will therefore give pref- 
erence, When possible, to the discussion of American books, as 
well as to that of American art and to home subjects generally. 
In order, however, to present the freshest and most interesting in- 
telligence from London THE ROUND TABLE has in its corre- 
spondent in that city a writer of whom the least that can be said 
is that the better they are known the more will his letters be ad 
mired. Contributors of the highest position in the English lit 
erary world will also write regularly for the ,aper, so as to in- 
sure for it the greatest attainable epirit and variety. 





BUSINESS TERMS. 

*,* On and after the 1st of January, 1867, the rates for adver 
tising in THE ROUND TABLE will be raised twenty-five per 
cent. above the present scale. This will not, of course, apply to 
previous contracts, and exceptions will be made in favor of ad- 
vertisers who may make arrangements for regular space during 
December for that and ensuing months. 


*,* The price of THE ROUND TABLE is six dollars per year. 
The Conductors have uniformly declined to lower this price, 
which, considering the great cost of publication and bearing in 
mind the paper and typography as well as the character of the 
contents of the journa', is much cheaper than many o hers which 
charge for subscription but half the money. But to give the 
widest opportunity to those for whom the rate may scem too high 
the Conductors offer (for the months of December and January 
only) the following 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENT. 

*,* Five copies oF THE ROUND TABLE wit BE SENT FOR 
THE YEAR 1867 TO THE ADDRESS OF ANY PERSON WHO SHALL REMIT 
TO THE OFFICE twenty doliars, CASH, IN ADVANCE, WITHIN THE 
ABOVE-NAMED PERIOD. 

This offer will not include fractions of the year nor can any 
additional discount be allowed to clergymen and teachers for 
whom the customary deduction is made. Postmasters throughout 
the country, as well as others, will find in this proposal a source 
of honorable profit, while they will aid by its acceptance the best 
interests of national letters. 


Address all letters to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
132 Nassau STREET, New YORK. 





N.B. The Conductors again earnestly urge all who have remit- 
tances to make to Tug RounD TaBLe to do so by means of nostal 
money orders. 








Printed for Tuz RounD TaBLE AssociaTIon by JoHN A. Gray & GREEN, 16 and 18 Jacob Street; and published at the oflice, 132 Nassau Street, Saturday, January 5, 1867. 
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